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receive  special  attention. 
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Budget  Message 
Limits  Pension  Payment 

Appropriations  of  only  $4,349,992.- 
87  to  cover  obligations  approximating 
$6,123,980.94  to  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  are  recommended 
by  Governor  Charles  Edison  in  his 
first  budget  message  to  the  Legislature. 
This  message,  which  is  the  basis  for 
1941-42  appropriations,  was  sent  to 
the  Legislature  on  February  10. 

Explanation  of  the  failure  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  full  amount  requested  is 
given  in  a  note  pointing  out  that  the 
payment  is  financed  out  of  the  First 
Class  Railroad  Tax  and  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  that  fund  is  insufficient  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  amount  requested.  The 
tax  is  estimated  to  produce  $9,8(X),000 
again  this  year. 

This  explains  the  inclusion  of  only 
$4,094,530.93,  as  compared  w'ith  a  cer¬ 
tification  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
recommendation  of  the  actuary  of 
$5,868,519.00  for  payment  to  the 
Fund  on  July  1,  1941.  The  balance  is 
made  up  of  four  interest  items  to  cover 
previous  diversions.  The  Association 
is  working  to  have  the  Appropriations 
Committee  provide  for  the  full  amount. 

Presented  herewith  is  a  summary  of 
the  Governor’s  recommendations. 


Education  Items  in  Ckivernor^s  Budget 

1939  1940  1940-1941  1941-1942 

Expenditures  Appropriation  Recommended 

E-1  —State  Board  of  Regents . $1,258,636.79  $1319,020.00  $1399335.00 

E-2  — Commissioner  of  Question .  254,841.96  276,973.19  181350.00 

Academic  Ortificate  Fund .  8338.02  6,070.00  6,630.00 

E-3  — County  Superintendents .  104,583.34  105.000.00  105,000.00 

E4  —Evening  Schools .  7,676.13  7,500.00  7300.00 

E-5  — Industrial  Education 

Special  Industrial  Schools .  69,000.00  69,000.00  69,000.00 

Manual  Training .  650.000.00  650,000.00  750,000.00 

ES — Manual  Trg.  Sch.  for  Colored  Youth. .  217,686.10  224315.00  230395.00 

E-7  —School  for  the  Deaf .  311327.99  318397.00  321,120.00 

E-8  — State  Board  of  Education .  23360.83  22,000.00  27,900.00 

E-9  — State  Board  of  Examiners .  5384.02  5,710.00  5,830.00 

E-10 — Glassboro  State  Teachers  College...  148,575.44  145,824.00  146,794.00 

E-11 — Jersey  City  State  Teachers  College. .  159,403.50  166300.00  170,715.00 

E-12— Newark  State  Teachers  College .  234,5%.94  222.511.00  239317.00 

E-13 — Paterson  State  Teachers  College....  113312.73  99,410.00  102376.00 

E-14 — Montclair  State  Teachers  College. .. .  392328.54  383,588.00  387,162.00 

E-15 — Trenton  State  Teachers  College .  479361.87  451363.50  461,800.50 

E-16 — Teachers  Libraries .  400.00  400.00  400.00 

E-17 — Teachers  Retirement  Fund .  5,688.15  5,820.00  5320.00 

£-18— Vocational  Schools .  3%,832.41  403,047.63  453,047.63 

E-19 — Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  4.931,901.26  3.384.734.22  4,349,992.87 

TOTAL  . $9,773,936.02  $8366,883.54  $9,422,185.00 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  cases 
revenues  are  credited  against  these 
items,  notably  $650,790  in  tuition,  ex¬ 
tension,  etc,,  revenues  for  the  state 
schools  and  teachers  colleges;  $18,000 
for  the  academic  certificate  fund;  and 
$14,000  for  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  not  been  cut  as  indi¬ 


cated  by  the  table,  since  the  compar¬ 
able  figures  include  special  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  education  of  crippled 
children. 

The  budget  estimates  look  toward  a 
further  drop  in  the  State  School  Tax, 
from  a  predicted  $16,126,736.60  for 
the  current  year  to  $15,401,149.68  for 
1941-42. 
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Message 


Summary  Thus  Far 

By  Lelia  O.  Brown 

IT  IS  TIME,  I  FEEL,  to  indicate  to  the  members  of  our 
Association  what  has  been  done  thus  far  this  year, 
and  the  total  program  which  has  begun  to  take  shape 
for  eur  organization. 

Defense  Emersency 

We  have  had  to  pursue  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting 
until  the  role  of  the  Association  in  the  defense  emergency 
should  become  clear.  A  few  exceptions  included  an  effort 
through  our  magazine  to  keep  the  teachers  informed 
of  defense  developments  as  they  affected  education,  and 
to  suggest  through  various  articles,  concrete  plans  for 
doing  the  work  which  falls  to  teachers  in  this  period. 

Most  significant  has  been  the  preparation  of  a  bill — 
reported  in  detail  on  page  158  of  this  issue — to  maintain 
the  tenure  and  pension  rights  of  teachers  who  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  military  service.  This  was  not  a  simple 
matter,  since  we  were  concerned  with  women  as  well  as 
men,  volunteers  and  members  of  the  national  guard  as 
well  as  those  affected  by  the  selective  service  act. 

New  Jersey’s  legislature  has  been  slow  to  take  action 
in  this  matter.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect 
from  them  the  same  speedy  attention  which  is  being 
given  to  inducting  many  of  our  teachers  into  the  national 
service. 

Pension  Problems 

AD  THERE  BEEN  no  national  emergency,  our  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  would  be  the  Pension  Fund..  It  has 
received  the  major  part  of  our  attention  thus  far.  Shortly 
after  the  convention,  the  officers,  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  members  of  our  legislative,  steering 
committee  and  pension  policies  committees  met  with  the 
trustees  and  the  actuary,  to  consider  the  situation  of 
the  Fund. 

Several  factors  make  that  situation  more  serious  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  amount  certified  to  the 
State  for  payment  this  year  is  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  the  Fund,  and  legislators,  not  unnaturally,  want  to 
understand  the  increases  in  it.  Income  from  the  main 
stem  railroad  tax  has  decreased  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
equal  to  the  needs  of  the  Pension  Fund  and  the  other 
appropriations  usually  made  against  it.  The  Fund  is 
being  attacked  with  willful  misunderstanding  by  some 
groups  who  pretend  to  be  the  friends  of  the  taxpayer. 

We  have  approached  the  problem  in  two  ways — as  a 
long-range  problem  demanding  a  permanent  solution, 
and  as  an  immediate  crisis  for  which  present  relief  must 
be  found. 

We  are  neither  ready  nor  willing  at  this  time  to 
expose  our  long-range  thinking.  By  and  large  we  have 


tried  to  consider  every  possible  solution  and  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  that  which  seems  to  meet  developments  not 
under  our  control.  Some  have  involved  the  drafting  of 
bills;  those  bills  have  been  drafted  and  brought  before 
the  Elxecutive  Committee  for  careful  consideration.  Noth¬ 
ing,  I  can  assure  you,  will  be  done  hastily  or  without  the 
best  advice  obtainable. 

In  the  face  of  the  immediate  problem  I  can  be  more 
specific.  Early  in  December  we  addressed  a  letter  to 
Governor  Edison  reminding  him  of  his  campaign  state¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Pension  Fund.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  lengthy  personal  conference,  and  by  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  State  Budget  Commissioner.  Our  first 
objective  was  to  get  full  provbion  for  the  Fund’s  needs 
written  into  the  budget  message.  In  this  we  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful — not,  I  think,  because  of  any  lack  of  good-will  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor,  but  because  his  budget  message 
has  to  be  sent  to  the  Legislature  so  soon  after  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  that  it  cannot  be  a  full  or  perfect  expression  of 
his  views. 

It  is  our  present  objective  to  have  the  Appropriations 
Committee  make  full  provision  for  the  Fund  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Bill  when  that  is  drafted.  To  this  end  we  are 
arranging  conferences  with  members  of  that  committee 
and  seeking  to  present  the  needs  of  the  Fund  to  them 
frankly  and  honestly.  We  are  also  hoping  to  see  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  Governor,  the  State  officials  whose 
work  affects  the  Fund,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Fund  in  order  to  clarify  certain  misunderstandings  which 
have  grown  up  and  prevented  the  more  or  less  automatic 
meeting  of  what  is,  after  all.  a  routine,  fixed  obligation 
of  the  State. 

I  should  note  here  the  work  which  two  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  doing,  Mr.  Harry  Hill  of  Trenton  as  chairman 
of  the  reorganized  Pension  Policies  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Bustard  as  acting  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee.  Mr.  Bustard  especially  has  undertaken  a 
very  difficult 'job  for  the  Association  in  the  emergency 
created  by  th^  illness  of  Mr.  Patrick.  Fortunately  he 
brings  to  the  legislative  work  close  contacts  with  many 
legislators  and  a  definite  philosophy  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it. 

A  THIRD  ITEM  IN  our  legislative  program  is  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  status  of  teachers  in  county  vocational  schools. 
The  .Association  has  tried  to  do  this  before,  but  has  had 
difficulty  in  framing  legislation  satisfactory  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  present  bill  has  been  approved  by  respon¬ 
sible  representatives  of  all  groups  which  it  affects. 

Emergency  Appropriation 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  Association  will  vigor¬ 
ously  support  the  $2,398,846  emergency  state  aid  bUl. 
This  legi.slation,  to  assist  our  18  poorer  counties,  is  of 
major  importance.  At  the  same  time  we  realize  that 
this  is  only  a  stop-gap  for  a  permanent  program  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  This  is  being  attacked  along  three  distinct  lines. 
The  Legislative  Conference  Committee  of  the  Federated 
Boards,  the  Parent-Teachers,  the  State  League  of  Munici- 
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iftnp  OF  EncHAHTmEnT 

1l  Come  to  New  Mexico  this 
year  and  slip  away  completely 
from  strain  and  worry.  Im¬ 
agine  the  kind  of  vacation  you  like 
best — and  you’ll  find  it  here.  There’s 
everything  to  add  extra  interest  to 
every  single  day:  you  can  explore 
the  ruined  cities  of  a  race  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiq¬ 
uity;  you  can  wonder  at  the  relics  of 
hardy  conquistadores  who  claimed 
this  land  for  Spain  four  centuries 
ago;  you  can  be  awed  by  majestic 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park; 
you  can  visit  quaint  Indian  pueblos 
where  strange  ceremonial  dances 
may  be  in  progress,  or  watch  pictur¬ 
esque  native  fiestas  in  villages  that 
seem  lifted  from  Old  Spain.  Each 
hour  holds  new  thrills  in  New 
Mexico,  and  this  brand-new  map  of 
carefree  vacations,  in  full  color  and 
large  size,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Use  the  coupon — now! 

w®%iexico 


STATE  TOURIST  BUREAU 


New  Mexico  State  Tourist  Bureau, 

Room  770,  State  Capitol, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Please  send  freer  ()  New  “Recreational  Map  of 
New  Mexico.**  ()  Official  1941  Road  Map.  ()New 
Booklet,  “Land  of  Enchantment.** 


An  electric  vacuum 
cleaner  with  attach¬ 
ments  simplifies  the 
housekeeping  task. 
Ask  our  representa¬ 
tive  to  call  and  give 
you  a  demonstration. 
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President’s  Message  (cont’d) 

palities  and  our  own  Association  con¬ 
tinues  to  seek  such  aid.  I  have  been 
honored  by  election  as  chairman  of 
that  group.  We  are  continuing  our 
close  contacts  with  the  Princeton  Sur¬ 
veys  through  which  many  significant 
proposals  are  coming.  Finally,  with 
Association  encouragement,  much  val¬ 
uable  data  concerning  school  needs  is 
being  prepared  in  the  various  counties 
and  is  being  brought  before  citizens 
and  legislators. 

A  Representative  Committees 

NEW  METHOD  WAS  employed  this 
year  in  the  appointment  of  committees. 
Immediately  after  the  Convention  let¬ 
ters  went  to  all  members  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  and  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  asking  that  these  elected  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  teachers  in  each  county 
meet  and  suggest  as  a  group  individ¬ 
uals  from  that  county  for  committee 
positions.  From  these  lists  every  com¬ 
mittee  appointment  was  made  except 
for  a  very  few  where  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  sought.  Naturally  not  every 
individual  whose  name  was  suggested 
could  be  used.  We  do  have,  however, 


committees  that  are  more  than  usually 
representative  of  the  great  body  of  the 
teachers. 

Most  of  these  committees  have  al¬ 
ready  started  work.  Especially  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  Committee  to  Clarify  the 
Constitution.  For  this  1  made  a  dis¬ 
tinct  effort  to  secure  able  representa¬ 
tives  of  varying  points  of  view.  I  call 
your  attention  to  its  request  elsewhere 
in  this  Review  for  suggestions.  For  its 
work,  when  completed,  I  bespeak  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  teacher. 

Significant  also  are  changes  in  our 
financial  organization.  .Some  are  in 
the  interests  of  more  economical  opera¬ 
tion  ;  others  will  make  the  budget  year 
of  committees  coincide  with  their  oper¬ 
ating  year.  This  problem  and  others 
will  be  brought  before  the  Delegate 
Assembly  in  March. 

Your  President  has  enjoyed  many 
contacts  with  legislators,  the  public  and 
with  teacher  groups  since  the  night 
after  the  Convention  when  she  was 
formally  presented  to  the  Assembly 
and  Senate.  In  these  she  has  tried 
above  all  to  represent  the  teachers  as 
people. 


jSe^  Wcufd,  TO  DO  OLD  JOBS 


r 


ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 


In  Session  with  the 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

A  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
in  mid-March  was  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  its  February 
7  session. 


The  emergency  state  school  aid  bill 
(A-141)  for  an  appropriation  of 
$2,398,846  was  approved  by  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  with  instructions  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  secure  its 
passage.  (See  p.  158. » 


The  Committee  considered  methods 
by  which  the  budget  and  operating 
year  of  the  Association  committees 
might  be  made  identical,  and  will 
recommend  to  the  Delegate  Assembly 
such  transfers  of  funds  as  are  needed 
to  accomplish  this. 


Joseph  L.  Bustard,  who  is  acting 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
was  invited  to  act  as  an  ex-officio  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
requested  to  attend  its  meetings. 


In  order  to  protect  fully  the  funds 
of  the  Association,  the  bond  of  the 
Treasurer  was  ordered  increased  to 
an  amount  covering  available  funds. 


After  a  consideration  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  investments,  the  Committee  de¬ 
cided  to  make  no  changes  in  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year. 


The  Committee  approved  with  com¬ 
mendation  the  report  of  a  sub-commit- 
lee  to  study  the  possibility  of  a  bill  for 
sick-leave.  The  report  sets  up  approved 
sick-leave  standards  and  looks  toward 
the  eventual  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation.  (See  p.  180.1 


A  Tenure  Committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  Tenure  Committee  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Boards  of  Education  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Miss  Brown  and  approv^ 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  Miss  Brow  n  as  Chairman ;  Mrs. 
Anne  S.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Teacher  Welfare;  Mr.  Bus¬ 
tard  for  the  Legislative  Committee; 
Elvin  F.  Ferris,  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers’  Organizations,  and  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Strahan.  Executive  Clerk. 

The  appointment  for  the  current 
year  of  a  special  Radio  Committee  was 


approved,  with  the  following  member¬ 
ship:  Don  S.  Hitchner,  Bridgeton, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Vivian  Fletcher,  New¬ 
ark;  Leon  C.  Hood,  East  Orange; 
Robert  McDougall,  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College;  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 
(D.  A.),  Morris  Township,  and  Lau¬ 
rence  B.  Johnson,  Review  editor. 


Other  committee  appointments  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  Enrollment  Com¬ 
mittee,  Daniel  J.  Ricker,  Cape  May 
Court  House,  Cape  May  County;  Al¬ 
fred  Thatcher,  North  Plainfield,  Som¬ 
erset  County;  Legislative  Committee, 
William  H.  Mason,  Jr.,  Montville,  for 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District; 
Franklin  J.  Gronde,  Bradley  Beach,  for 
Monmouth  County;  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee,  Luther  0.  Good,  Atlantic  City,  for 
Atlantic  County;  Research  Committee, 
Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin,  Jersey  City, 
Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston  of  Haddonheld 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Research 
Committee. 


The  problem  of  filling  a  vacancy  in  a 
county  elective  office  w’as  discussed  at 
length  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  suggested  that  the  county  con¬ 
cerned  submit  to  the  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  plans  for  holding  a  special  election, 
when  and  if  a  vacancy  exists. 


Welfare  Meetings 

The  Association’s  Welfare  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Anne  S.  Wood  of  Atlantic  City,  has 
tentatively  scheduled  meetings  as  fol¬ 
lows:  March  14,  Trenton  (Stacy  Trent 
Hotel);  May  23,  Trenton;  September 
26,  Trenton;  and  November  9  or  10, 
Atlantic  City.  Teachers  with  problems 
to  bring  before  this  committee  are 
urged  to  communicate  with  the  chair¬ 
man  at  Ventnor  Ave.  School.  Ventnor, 
N.  J. 

Legislative  Committees 
Meet  March  6 

In  order  to  consider  legislation 
already  introduced,  the  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
and  the  Legislative  Committee  itself, 
will  meet  on  Thursday,  March  6.  Pre¬ 
vious  meetings  of  these  committees 
have  considered  general  legislative 
plans  for  the  year.  These  will  be  the 
first  meetings,  however,  to  have  spe¬ 
cific  bills  before  them. 

Gallup  Education  Reports 
For  Legislators 

Ihe  Association’s  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  has  purchased  and  is  sending 
to  all  members  of  the  Legislature 
copies  of  the  Gallup  report  on  public 
attitudes  toward  deduction. 


What  Are  YOUR  Ideas 
On  Clarifying  the  Constitntion? 

At  the  1940  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
action  was  taken  directing  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  study 
revision  of  the  Constitution  and  with  particular  reference  to  clarification 
of  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Delegate  Assembly,  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  and  employees  of  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  means  of  having  the  Association  function  still  more  democratically 
and  effectively. 

In  addition,  the  committee  was  also  directed  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  advisability  of  creating  the  position  of  Executive  Secretary. 

In  pursuance  of  these  tw'o  purposes  and  as  directed  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  the  committee  is  now  calling  upon  any  and  all  members  of  the 
Association  and  affiliated  organizations  to  communicate  to  the  committee 
suggestions  and  criticisms  related  to  revision  of  the  Constitution  or  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  Executive  Secretary. 

These  are  both  vital  problems  facing  the  Association  and  all  members 
should  give  them  active  consideration. 

All  suggestions  and  questions  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman,  George 
A.  Merrill,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  before 
March  15. 
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Many  Education  Bills 

Face  1941  Session  of  Legislature 


The  usual  flock  of  education  bills 
has  been  introduced  into  the  1941 
Legislature.  Included  are  two  which 
were  presented  at  the  request  of  the 
Association,  and  others  which,  because 
of  their  nature,  are  virtually  certain  to 
have  the  active  support  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Vocational  Teachers 

A  bill  to  provide  that  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals  and  directors  of  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  county  vocational  schools 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  persons  holding  similar  positions  in 
school  districts  was  introduced  as 
A-147  by  Assemblywoman  Mattie  S. 
Doremus  of  Passaic.  This  bill  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  vocational 
teachers’  organizations  and  has  been 
approved  by  them.  The  statutes  do 
not  clearly  establish  that  teachers  in 
county  vocational  schools  have  all  of 
the  rights  granted  to  district  school 
teachers.  This  bill  would  clarifv  that 
question  completely. 

Defense  Service  Protection 

A-135,  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
John  M.  Kemer,  is  similar  to  the  bill 
which  he  sponsored  last  year  at  the 
Association’s  request  to  protect  the  ten¬ 
ure  and  jiension  rights  during  militarv 
service  of  persons  employed  in  the 
public  school  system. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  as 
follows : 

“Any  person  who  holds  any  office,  posi¬ 
tion  or  employment  in  the  public  school 
system  of  this  Stale  and  who  now  is  or 
hereafter  may  become  a  member  of  the 
military  services  of  the  United  States  or 
of  thi«  State  shall  continue  for  one  year 
and  as  many  years  thereafter  as  such  service 
becomes  compulsory  in  his  or  her  tenure 
rights  as  well  as  in  his  or  her  rights  as 
a  member  of  any  pension  fund  to  which 
said  person  may  belong  by  virtue  of  his 
or  her  office,  position  or  employment  in 
the  public  school  system,  and  upon  proof 
of  an  honorable  discharge  from  said  services 
then  any  such  person  shall  l)e  immediately 
reinstated  or  re-employed  without  prejudice 
to  previously  acquired  tenure  rights. 

"No  rule,  regulation  or  order  shall  be  made 
depriving  such  holder  of  such  office,  posi¬ 
tion  or  employment  of  tenure  or  pension 
rights  which  said  person  possessed  or  pos¬ 
sesses  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  entrance  into 
said  military  services  during  the  period  of 
service  above  set  forth.  Any  member  of  a 
pension  or  a  pension  and  annuity  fund  may 
continue  his  or  her  rights  in  such  fund 
notwithstanding  his  or  her  absence  in 
the  military  services  of  the  United  States  or 
of  this  State  by  making  payment  or  pay¬ 
ment  being  made  by  the  employing  body 
to  said  fund  during  the  time  of  said  military 
services  in  the  same  amount  as  would  have 
been  made  by  the  employing  body  reflecting 
any  salary  increments  which  he  or  she  would 
have  enjoyed  had  he  or  she  continued  as 


the  holder  of  an  office,  position  or  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  public  school  system  of  that 
district;  said  increments  being  evidenced  by 
a  certificate  over  the  seal  of  the  employing 
board  filed  with  the  board  of  trustees  or 
governing  body  of  whatever  pension  fund 
of  which  the  person  is  a  member,  showing 
that  the  salary  increments  so  granted  arise 
from  the  carrying  out  of  a  scale  of  salary 
increments  in  full  force  and  effect  in  the 
school  district  in  which  the  member  was  last 
employed  and  applying  to  all  persons  so 
employed  in  the  same  classification  as  the 
absent  member.  The  right  to  contribute 
to  a  pension  fund  and  the  acceptance  of 
contributions  as  set  forth  in  this  section 
are  hereby  authorized.” 

Emergency  Appropriation 

The  annual  emergency  school  appro¬ 
priation  bill  was  sponsored  by  Assem¬ 
blyman  Alfred  B.  Littell  of  Sussex 
County,  and  appears  as  A-141.  It 
would  appropriate  $2,398,846  out  of 
the  general  State  funds  to  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  State  School  tax,  to  be 
paid  out  on  warrant  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  school  appor¬ 
tionment  for  1940-41. 

Minimum  Salary 

The  minimum  salary  bill  which  last 
year  passed  the  Assembly  but  failed 
of  Senate  action  has  been  reintroduced 
as  A- 143,  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  Miss  Doremus  and  Assemblyman 
Samuel  Ferster  of  Essex  County.  It 
would  establish  a  minimum  salary  of 
SI, 000  a  year  for  teachers  in  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  class  counties, 
and  a  minimum  of  $1,200  a  year  in 
first  and  second  class  counties,  effective 
September  1, 1942.  The  first  and  second 
class  counties  are  Essex,  Hudson.  Ber¬ 
gen.  Union,  Passaic,  Camden,  and 
Middlesex.  A  bill  to  fix  the  minimum 
salary  for  teachers  throughout  the 
State  at  $120  a  month  was  sponsored 
by  Assemblyman  Fred  W.  DeVoe  of 
Middlesex,  father  of  the  original  mini¬ 
mum  salary  legislation. 

Other  education  bills  before  the 
l^egislature  include: 

A-18  (Cavicchia) — Pennita  Boards  of  Free¬ 
holders  to  contract  with  school  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  use  of  facilities  in  connection 
with  examinations  for  communicable  dis¬ 
eases.  PASSED  ASSEMBLY. 

A-49  (Huntington) — To  provide  tenure  for 
medical  inspectors,  physicians  and  den¬ 
tists  in  schools  in  first  class  counties. 

A-tl  (Mahr) — To  provide  for  annual  eye 
and  ear  tests  for  pupils  in  public  schools. 

A*106  (Ferster) — To  give  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals,  principals,  or  teachers  under  tenure 
who  have  been  dismissed  since  January 
1,  1932,  or  hereafter,  by  reason  of  dim¬ 
inution  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
school  district,  preferential  right  of  re¬ 
employment. 


Counties  Need 
Emergency  Appropriation 

Eighteen  counties  would  benefit 
directly  from  the  Emergency  School 
Appropriation  bill  (A-141)  intro¬ 
duced  by  Assemblyman  Littell,  The 
bill  is  intended  to  make  available 
funds  to  maintain  the  traditional 
level  of  State  aid  to  schools  at  three 
rents  per  day  for  each  pupil. 

Amounts  which  the  various  coun¬ 
ties  would  receive  under  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

Atlantic,  $101,958.13;  Bergen,  $380,- 
447.57;  Burlington.  $205,452.72;  Camden, 
$245297.88;  Cape  May,  $25,113.89. 

Cumberland.  $103,071.88 ;  Gloucester, 
$162,094.12;  Hunterdon,  $31,777.53;  Mer¬ 
cer,  $26,976.54. 

Middlesex,  $244,040.14;  Monmouth, 
$194,71727;  Morris,  $197,940.89;  Ocean, 
$71,004.34;  Passaic.  $42,534.12. 

Salem.  $79,648.70;  Somerset,  $125,- 
667.39;  Sussex.  $77,700.81;  Warren, 
$83,402.37. 

TOTAL,  $2,398,846.29. 

Essex,  Hudson  and  Lnion  coun¬ 
ties  already  receive  more  than  three- 
cents-a-day  state  aid  without  such 
supplementary  appropriation. 


A-161  (Herbert) — To  provide  for  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  in  high  schools; 
repeals  the  referendum  feature  for  the 
establishment  of  such  miPitary  training. 
ACR-7  (Cavicchia) — To  amend  the  State 
Constitution  to  limit  the  taxation  of  real 
property  to  2%  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  the 
State  and  approval  by  referendum,  etc. 
S-8  (Hendrickson) — To  provide  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  delegates  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a 
new  State  Constitution  for  submission  to 
the  electorate. 

S-S6  (Driscoll) — To  provide  that  district 
school  money  from  the  main  stem  railroad 
tax  shall  be  apportioned  according  to 
total  days’  attendance  as  indicated  by  the 
ratio  between  the  respective  counties  and 
the  State. 

Education  Committ«es 

Assembly — Olive  C.  Sanford,  Es¬ 
sex,  Chairman ;  A.  Matlack  Stackhouse, 
Burlington;  Mattie  S.  Doremus,  Pas¬ 
saic;  Clarence  W.  Beers,  Warren,  and 
Joseph  W.  Cowgill.  Camden. 

Senate — Harry  H.  Hollinshed,  Sus¬ 
sex.  Chairman;  Robert  C.  Hendrick¬ 
son,  Gloucester;  Lloyd  L.  Schroeder, 
Bergen,  and  Crawford  Jamieson,  Mer¬ 
cer. 

ApproprintlonH  C'onimittees 

Assembly — Walter  J.  Freund,  Ber¬ 
gen,  Chairman;  Constance  W.  Hand. 
Essex;  Mario  H.  Volpe,  Mercer;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hanna,  Passaic,  and  Peter  P. 
Artaserse,  Hudson. 

Senate — George  H.  Stanger,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Chairman:  Haydn  Proctor, 
Monmouth;  Lloyd  L.  Schroeder,  Ber¬ 
gen;  Harry  H.  Hollinshed.  Sussex,  and 
Harry  Runyon,  Warren. 
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Education  For  Defense 

Vocational  Activities 


PROGRAM  I 

Refresher  and  Supplementary  Courses 
for  Defense  Jobs  in  Industry 

National  Appropriations 
115,000,000  to  Nov.  1,  1940 
$26,000,000  to  June  30,  1941 
$  8.000,000  for  equipment 

Allocated  to  New  Jersey 
$300,000  to  Nov.  1,  1940 
$550,000  to  June. 30,  1941 
About  $400,000  for  equipment 

This  is  the  big  general  vocational 
defense  program  described  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  in  the  October  (1940)  Review. 
Under  it  21  New  Jersey  schools  are 
offering  courses,  in  and  out  of  “school” 
hours,  specifically  planned  to  train 
workers  for  defense  jobs  in  industry. 

The  training  programs  are  of  two 
main  types — the  pre-employment  re¬ 
fresher  courses  intended  for  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  who  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  from  employment  and  who  must 
develop  new  skills  or  who  must  renew 
the  skills  and  knowledge  which  have 
become  dulled  through  unemployment; 
and  supplementary  courses  intended 
for  those  who  are  employed  in  occupa¬ 
tions  essential  to  national  defense.  For 
the  supplementary  type,  enrollees  apply 
directly  to  the  school;  applicants  for 
pre-employment  refresher  courses  must 
register  at  the  public  employment  office 
nearest  to  their  homes.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  WPA  project  workers  are  sent 
to  the  schools  to  receive  training  that 
will  make  them  employable  in  defense 
industries. 

The  total  New  Jersey  enrollment  in 
these  courses  to  January  l.y  has  been 
12,000;  of  these  5,283  have  completed 
refresher  courses,  and  3,539  have  been 
placed  by  the  New  Jersey  Employment 
Service.  Most  of  the  others  have  se¬ 
cured  jobs  on  their  own  initiative,  but 
have  not  reported,  hoping  to  secure 
more  pay  if  called  by  the  Employment 
Service.  The  heaviest  enrollment  has 
been  in  machine  tool  operation,  with 
some  emphasis  upon  welding,  ship 
building,  and  electrical  work. 

Thus  far  high  physical  standards 
have  been  imposed  upon  men  accepted 
for  these  courses,  since  similar  stand¬ 
ards  are  being  imposed  by  the  defense 
industries  for  which  they  are  Iteing 
trained.  Under  a  recent  ruling  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  the  cost  of 
physical  examination  of  applicants  for 
training  can  be  charged  against  the 
National  Defense  funds.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  will  eliminate  the  rejection  of 
trainees  who  have  completed  the  train¬ 


ing  and  have  to  face  a  physical  exami¬ 
nation  at  the  employment  office. 

The  demand  for  the  workers  being 
thus  trained  is  still  rising,  since  many 
of  the  plants  being  built  to  meet  de¬ 
fense  contracts  are  only  now  getting 
into  operation.  Continuation  of  this 
program  through  June  30,  1941,  is 
assured,  and  it  appears  now  that  the 
need  of  trained  defense  workers  will 
result  in  its  further  extension. 

PROGRAM  II 

For  Out-of-School  Rural  and 

Non-Rural  Youth 

National  Appropriation....  $10,000,000 
Allocated  to  New  Jersey. ...  $  72,000 

($36,000  now  in  State  Treasury) 

This  program  is  planned  for  rural 
and  non-rural  youth  17-24,  out  of 
schools,  and  registered  with  a  public 
employment  office.  It  is  plann^  for 
those  who  are  employable  and  who 
can  profit  by  the  training  offered. 

The  program  will  be  so  organized 
that  75%  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  State  will  be  made  up  of  rural 
youth.  The  program  will  be  limited 
to  training  in  the  fundamental  skills 
necessary  for  national  defense. 

The  courses  will  be  of  two  types,  (1) 
intended  to  develop  skills  basic  for  ef¬ 
fective  service  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  nation,  and  including  building 
construction,  automobile  and  tractor 
maintenance,  machinery  repair,  black- 
smithing,  and  other  similar  skills;  and 
(2)  intended  to  develop  skills  which 
will  prepare  for  industries  engaged  in 
production  for  national  defense.  Those 
selected  for  the  “armed  forces”  train¬ 
ing  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
physical  and  mental  fitness  to  profit  by 
the  instruction. 

These  courses  will  be  conducted  in 
schools  operated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  or  by  local  and  county 
school  boards.  They  will  be  locally  su¬ 
pervised  and  directed.  There  will  be  a 
representative  state  advisory  commit¬ 
tee.  consisting  of  representatives  of 
labor,  employer  and  management 
groups,  and  farm  and  rural  groups.  It 
w  ill  include  one  county  superintendent 
and  one  supervising  principal. 

There  will  be  local  advisory  com¬ 
mittees,  organized  on  a  county-wide 
basis. 

Programs  of  this  type  are  now  in 
r>peration  in  Bridgeton,  Glassboro,  Pal¬ 
myra,  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May  County 
Court  House,  and  Woodstown. 


Three  major  programs  in 
Vocational  Education  for  De- 
fense  are  now  in  operation  in 
New  Jersey.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  which  also  acts 
as  the  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  for  each  of  these 
programs  is  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Elliott,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  director  of  each 
is  John  A.  McCarthy,  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


PROGRAM  III 

Vocational  Training  for  Youth  on 
NYA  Projects 

National  Appropriation . $7,500,000 

Allocated  to  New  Jersey - $  237,000 

($118,500  now  in  State  Treasury) 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
vocational  courses  and  related  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  training  program  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  for  young  persons  em¬ 
ployed  on  work  projects  of  the  NYA, 
Three  types  of  training  may  be  pro¬ 
vided:  (1)  Courses  organized  to  give 
extension  training  supplementary  to 
the  work  experience  provided  by  the 
NYA  work  project;  (2)  courses  or¬ 
ganized  to  give  preparatory  training  as 
an  aid  in  the  occupational  adjustment 
of  NYA  worhers;  and  (3)  other  neces¬ 
sary  instruction  designed  to  enlarge 
the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of 
young  people  employed  on  NYA  work 
projects. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  courses  impor¬ 
tant  to  defense  work — blue  print  read¬ 
ing,  shop  arithmetic,  and  basic  voca¬ 
tional  training.  The  correlated  work- 
experience  continues  in  charge  of 
NYA  authorities. 

Local  projects  must  conform  to  the 
general  state  plan  and  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  in  advance  by  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  They  must 
be  organized  under  local  boards  of 
education,  and  must  have  local  ad¬ 
visory  committees.  The  local  board 
controls  expenditures. 

Thus  far  in  New  Jersey  projects 
have  been  organized  only  at  the  “NYA 
residence  centers,”  i.e.,  Verona,  Hale- 
don,  Bendix,  Haddonfield,  and  Green 
Bank.  It  will  gradually  be  expanded 
to  the  work  centers  and  finaUy  to  the 
school  project  groups  of  NYA  en¬ 
rollees. 
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Fear  is  the  first  and  by  far  the 
greatest  obstacle  a  mathematics 
teacher  has  to  hurdle.  Parents  tell 
me  it  is  no  wonder  their  children  are 
poor  in  mathematics,  for  they  were 
always  poor  in  it  and  always  loathed  it. 
Grammar  school  teachers  threaten  their 
pupils  with  high  school  mathematics. 

Ail  these  experiences  cause  a  child  to 
have  a  mind  set  which  is  hard  to  break 
down.  The  child  knows  that  mathe¬ 
matics  is  too  hard  for  him  and  he  is 
literally  “scared  to  death.”  My  first 
teaching  task  is  to  break  down  this 
fear.  1  try  to  do  this  by  making  the 


first  lessons  clear,  easy,  and  interesting. 
It  is  refreshing  to  see  their  attitudes 
change  and  to  have  them  tell  me  that 
they  like  Algebra  within  a  period  of  a 
month  or  so. 

By  giving  a  child  something  that  he 
can  do  and  likes  to  do,  1  am  helping 
to  establish  self-confidence  which  is 
most  necessar\  tf)  a  well-rounded 
personality. 

It  IS  DIKING  THESE  first  few  weeks  that 
1  stress  industr\.  neatness,  honesty, 
thoroughness,  and  reliability.  I  do  not 
do  this  by  preaching  these  terms  to 
them,  but  1  make  examples  of  neat 
papers,  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
one  child  does  his  work,  of  the  indus¬ 
try  of  another  and  so  on. 

Very  early  in  the  year  I  handed  back 
a  set  of  Algebra  papers  I  had  marked. 
UTiile  we  were  going  over  the  answers 
in  class  one  Imy  raised  his  hand  and 
said.  “I  have  this  problem  wrong,  but 
you  have  marked  it  right.”  This  gave 
me  an  excellent  chance  to  discuss  the 
boy’s  action.  The  class,  not  1,  decided 
that  what  he  did  was  the  right  thing  to 
do  but  they  weren’t  all  sure  that  they 
would  have  the  courage  to  be  that 
honest. 

In  the  ver\  l>eginning  I  explain  to 
the  class  the  need  for  industry,  plug¬ 
ging  away  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  to  build  up  a  basis  for  all  higher 
mathematics  and  a  working  and  usable 
knowledge  of  Algebra.  I  usually  liken 
the  study  of  mathematics  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  house.  I'he  first  year  we  can 
build  only  the  foundation  of  that  house, 
but  if  the  foundation  is  weak  the  house 


will  not  last  long.  Neither  can  we 
hope  to  have  a  good  foundation,  unless 
it  is  built  systematically.  Irregular  at¬ 
tendance  gets  us  to  the  first  Boor  of  the 
house  before  the  foundation  is  laid. 
This  seems  to  appeal  to  them. 

Character  is  not  something  w  hich  is 
acquired  overnight.  It  evolves  by  a 
slow,  ever  changing  process,  being  con¬ 
ditioned  by  all  the  experiences  a  child 
has.  Not  all  pupils  will  become  masters 
of  all  good  qualities  in  a  short  time.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  slow  process  and  must 
be  foremost  in  my  own  mind  at  all 
times  in  order  to  encourage  my  pupils. 


|n  the  stl'dy  of  Geometry  1  use  a 
slightly  different  attack.  The  pupils 
are  two  years  older  on  an  average  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.  The  subject 
itself  lends  different  possibilities.  But 
here  again  I  find  the  old  fear  cropping 
up.  (If  only  parents,  relatives,  and 
teachers  would  know  the  tremendous 
amount  of  worry  and  fear  they  cause, 
they  could  be  made  to  encourage,  not 
frighten  these  youngsters.) 

The  one  part  of  Geometry  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  almost  all  boys  and  girls  is 
constructions.  These  can  easily  be 
taught  at  the  beginning.  Since  they 
like  it  and  can  do  it,  their  interest  in 
the  subject  increases  and  their  fears 
gradually  drop  away.  Neatness  and 
efficiency  can  be  stressed  very  well  in 
working  constructions.  Also  initiative 
ran  be  brought  out.  After  the  five 
liasic  constructions  have  been  mastered 
the  pupil  can  think  some  of  the  others 
out  for  himself. 

I  like  best  to  introduce  it  through 
the  field  of  architecture.  Booklets  are 
put  out  about  four  times  a  year  by  the 
Cathedrals  of  the  World,  describing 
them,  their  plans,  construction,  etc. 
These  booklets  are  interesting  and  con¬ 
tain  a  wealth  of  good  material  and 
many  good  illustrations.  Interest  is 
particularly  aroused  l)ecause  of  the  iin- 
{iending  Washington  trip,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  visit  to  tbe  National  Cathedral 
in  Washington.  I  have  a  series  of 
stereographs  and  several  stereoscopes. 
The  stereographs  are  pictures  of 
all  kinds  of  architer-ture  including 
churches,  cathedrals,  business  offices 
and  different  types  of  houses.  At  some 
time  during  this  unit  I  let  the  pupils 


draw  to  scale  the  floor  plans  of  a  house 
w  hich  they  would  like  to  build.  | 

Continuing  to  emphasize  the  aes-  I 
thetic  side  of  this  unit,  we  discuss  the  I 
architecture  of  our  own  town,  go  out  | 
and  make  sketches  of  buildings,  church  1 
windows,  etc.,  and  then  point  out  the  I 
possibilities  of  unifying  the  town  with  | 
respect  to  architecture.  | 

In  the  “meat”  of  the  Geometry  I 
course,  the  possibilities  for  character  I 
training  are  endless.  Students  go  to  t 

the  board  to  prove  the  propositions.  I 

The  pupil  reciting  uses  a  pointer  to  I 

point  out  the  parts  of  the  figure  about  ^ 

which  he  is  talking.  Here  he  learns  | 

poise.  The  more  timid  pupils  are  al-  | 

ways  reluctant  to  go  in  front  of  their  f 

classmates  to  recite,  but  once  the  first  | 

dread  of  this  is  conquered,  it  becomes  1 

easier.  I  first  have  them  go  to  the  |  ( 

board  to  draw  a  figure  so  that  they  I  j 

will  get  used  to  it  gradually.  When  I  i 

these  pupils  finish  their  recitation,  I 

they  must  defend  it  against  any  ques-  I  | 

tions.  If  the  pupil  reciting  really  I 

understands  the  proposition,  he  can  i 

do  this:  if  he  cannot,  he  has  memor¬ 
ized  the  proposition,  not  mastered  it.  ^ 

The  pupils  are  told  that  they  are 
marked  not  only  on  their  proposition 
and  its  defense,  but  also  on  their  pos¬ 
ture — no  leaning  on  a  desk  to  recite — 
their  enunciation,  and  their  voice.  We 
do  not  have  public  speaking  classes 
in  our  school,  and  I  try  to  make  this 
up  to  the  pupils  by  teaching  them  to 
get  up  in  front  of  their  classmates  and 
present  a  good  demonstration. 

Our  class  manners  concern  us.  Too 
often  we  are  apt  to  laugh  at  others  who 
make  mistakes.  Funny  things  do  oc¬ 
cur  in  Geometry  and  we  all  enjoy 
them,  but  a  mispronounced  word  in  a 
first  recitation  followed  by  a  laugh 
from  the  class  causes  a  shy  person  to 
be  all  the  more  reluctant  to  face  the 
class  again. 

|f  cine  pupil  can  do  constructions  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  others,  but  cannot  do 
problems  as  well.  1  let  that  pupil  do 
a  particularly  hard  construction  for 
the  class.  It  helps  the  pupil  to  gain 
self-esteem,  and  elevates  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  class. 

(Jiaracter  can  be  taught  in  mathe¬ 
matics  classes;  yet  the  teaching  of  it 
does  not  seem  to  find  its  way  into  the 
written  courses  of  study.  My  own 
procedures  evolved  by  the  trial  and 
error  method.  They  are  not  final; 
each  year  I  find  myself  changing  and 
adding,  hoping  to  give  my  pupils  some-  i 
thing  of  a  l>etter  basis  on  which  to  I 
build  finer  characters.  I 


Let  X  =  Character 


By  Evelyn  M.  Beckworth 
Bordentown 


And  Geometry  Can  Help  Pupils 
Conquer  Fear  and  Achieve  Good  Manners 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Tips  for  Substitutes 

(With  a  Fete  Suggestions  for  the  Princi/mls 
and  Teachers  Who  Are  About  to  Have  Them ) 


ffllRs.  Blank,  may  i  introulce  the 
ill  class?” 

Somewhat  nonplussed,  I  thanked  the 
little  girl.  She  presented  each  child  to 
me,  and  finally  called  upon  the  chair¬ 
man  for  the  day. 

While  I  had  waited  at  my  desk  for 
the  fourth  graders  to  arrive,  I  had 
thought  there  could  be  no  more 
miracles.  They  had  come  in,  quietly 
attended  to  their  duties,  and  had  gone 
to  their  own  places  w  ith  library  books. 

1  had  missed  the  askance  looks,  the 
inevitable  questions  about  the  absence 
of  the  regular  teacher,  and  the  running 
back  to  the  halls  to  warn  the  others 
about  the  “substitute”. 

Kvidently  that  teacher  had  prepared 
for  me  not  only  her  plans,  but  her 
pupils.  I  lo<»ked  forward  with  pleas¬ 
ant  anticipation  to  my  day.  Given  this 
kind  of  cooperation,  the  good  substi¬ 
tute  will  follow  carefully  the  regular 
teacher's  instructions,  and  will  so 
carry  on  the  classroom  activity  that 
the  teacher  can  take  up  her  w«»rk  as 
if  she  had  never  been  away. 

The  substitute  really  wants  to  carry 
out  the  program  to  the  satisfaction  «>f 
all.  This  is  possible  with  a  relativeU 
simple  procedure  in  method,  jliscipline 
and  policy  which  fits  almost  every 
case. 

Kki'ortinc  to  her  school,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  should  study  the  office  bulletins, 
special  programs,  playground  dutv  and 
the  like  which  concern  her  directly  for 
her  stay  at  that  school.  She  should  then 
follow  the  regular  teacher’s  methods  as 
•  losely  as  she  can  determine  them, 
using  the  teacher’s  plan  and  twttern- 
iiig  her  own  after  it.  When  she  d«»esn’t 
know  the  subject  matter  «*r  procedure 
for  certain  h*ssons,  she  should  learn 
them  as  she  goes  along.  The  room 
program  should  l>e  adhered  to. 

An  acc«>unt  of  work  at'complished 
should  l>e  left  for  the  tea«  her,  together 
with  a  plan  for  the  next  day  and  an 
explanatory  note.  During  a  prolonged 
Slav,  the  register  should  In*  kept  in 
light  pencil  markings  and  balanced  on 


By  One 

tbe  day  it  is  due.  A  list  of  marks  for 
some  written  and  oral  work,  with  read¬ 
ing  progress  noted  in  lower  grade 
work,  also  helps. 

Every  substitute  has  ideas  ready  for 
the  emergencies,  when  no  plan  has 
been  left  or  when  a  cycle  of  lessons 
has  just  been  completed.  Children  love 
“quiz  programs”,  or  amateur  shows,  or 
drill  games,  and  you  can  always  drill 
in  arithmetic  or  have  a  spelling  bee. 
Writing  letters  to  their  teacher  is  a 
good  lesson.  1  take  to  school  with  me 
a  story  suitable  to  the  grade  age  to 
use  f«*r  a  reward. 

As  for  discipline,  the  substitute,  like 
a  good  teacher,  should  try  not  to  l*e 
aware  of  it.  There  need  not  be  time 
for  restlessness  or  misc-hief.  Pupils 
who  have  good  habits  will  usually  have 
them  w  hen  the  regular  teacher  is  aw  a\ . 

I  find  a  good  way  to  start  the  da\ 
is  for  the  substitute  to  put  her  name 
on  the  board,  then  wait  at  the  desk, 
busy  or  pretending  to  be.  until  the  class 
is  settled  for  the  dav.  In  the  very  lower 
grades  she  probably  w  ill  talk  a  little 
more  to  the  children,  but  until  the  clas* 
is  settled  it  is  wise  to  remain  aloof. 
Then  she  can  greet  them,  exchange 
remarks  and  begin. 

I  usuallv  get  a  l>etter  start  when  1 
read  the  Bible  and  lead  the  pray  er 
myself.  1  find  that  the  pupils  are  im¬ 
mature  for  interpreting  the  Bible  well, 
and  the  class  is  apt  to  be  inattentive. 

I  demand  absolute  reverence,  and  strict 
attention  also  to  the  flag  salute.  This 
always  sets  my  standard  for  the  da\. 
And  teachers,  smile!  Like  Miss  Sallv 
in  “King’s  Row”,  “her  smile  was  her 
strongest  wea|H»n  of  ilisi  ipline”. 

Tkachers  i>hn’t  want  their  children 
siMtiled  while  they  are  away;  neither 
<lo  they  want  them  depressed  with  fear. 
A  teacher  once  said  to  me: 

“I’d  rather  not  have  Miss  \  take 
my  class.  All  she  does  is  discipline.” 

A  substitute  should  not  acce^R  an 
assignment  she  knows  she  is  ni>t  quali- 
fie«l  to  teach.  If  she  can't  teach  upj>er 


grades,  or  art.  for  instance,  she  should 
ruit  take  the  class  w  ith  the  idea  of  man¬ 
aging  somehow.  It  isn't  fair,  and  does 
not  do  anyone,  herself  included,  any 
good. 

1  like  to  keep  in  touch  with  educa¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  it  is  ivise.  I  feel,  to 
attend  a  P.T.A.  meeting  or  the  teach¬ 
ers’  conferences  which  concern  your 
work  directly.  This  keeps  one  in  touch 
with  matters  of  local  policy. 

Now,  how  can  the  regular  teacher 
help? 

She  can  leave  her  every-day  books, 
register  and  plan  book  at  hand  at  her 
desk,  with  a  daily  program  somewhere 
in  sight.  Some  teachers  leave  general 
directi<»ns  for  a  substitute,  just  in  case. 
—  iiicluiling  the  names  of  one  or  two 
capable  cbildren  who  can  aid  with 
routine  matters. 

It  is  most  helpful  f»>r  a  teacher  to 
communicate  with  the  school  during  a 
long  absence  to  send  in  suggestions  for 
lessons.  Daily  plans  are  usually  very 
brief  and  quite  understandable  to  the 
teacher,  but  the  substitute  needs  more. 
Vi  hen  extra  activities  are  in  progress, 
such  as  preparations  for  assembly  pro¬ 
grams.  a  special  project  or  a  musical 
program,  either  gi\e  the  substitute 
complete  directions,  or  allow  these  to 
l>e  pt)stj>«>ned  until  your  return. 

X UK  SI  BSTlTl'TE  appreciates  cordiality 
and  helpfulness  from  the  rest  of  the 
te:uhers.  In  some  cases  teachers  re¬ 
sent  the  substitute  almost  as  much  as 
the  children  di>. 

The  j)ers«>n  hiring  the  substitute 
should  try  to  secure  the  same  teacher 
each  time  for  the  same  class.  This  is 
a  great  adxantage  for  all.  I'he  princi- 
[tal  can  see  to  this,  and  can  also  dis¬ 
cuss  with  his  teachers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  vear  what  thev  and  the  substi¬ 
tutes  sh«>uld  expect  from  each  other. 

The  substitute  who  does  the  real  job 
is  the  one  whi>  studies  to  embellish  it. 
not  «>ne  who  is  just  getting  along  until 
something  ^H'linanent  turns  up.  Sub¬ 
stituting  is  a  sj>ecialty  in  itself;  if 
lecogniztMl  as  that  it  wt>uld  bt'  much 
moreTesj)ei‘te<l  than  it  is. 
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13  Hours  of  Safety 


Localised  Data,  Ample  Materials, 
Variety  of  Techniques  Proposed 


By  Henry  F.  Bonn,  Newark 


{Safety  Education  in  the  public  high 
^  schools  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  beyond 
the  stage  of  being  a  “fad”  or  a  “frill”. 
Eleven  states  now  require  some  instruc¬ 
tion  in  general  safety  by  the  schools, 
while  dl  other  states  have  developed 
official  state  courses  of  study.  In  1931 
the  New  Jersey  legislature  passed  a 
law  requiring  all  boards  of  education  to 
provide  for  instruction  in  accident 
prevention. 

Let  us  quickly  make  a  job  analysis 
of  the  situation.  In  New  jersey  we  are 
limited  as  to  time.  What  can  we  in¬ 
clude  in  a  13-  or  14-hour  course  that 
would  teach  a  child  to  live  safely  in  a 
world  of  increasing  hazards? 

While  there  are  certain  causes  of 
accidents  that  are  common  throughout 
the  country,  our  problem  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  its  local  significance. 
Local  information  on  child  accidents 
may  be  obtained  from  the  police  and 
fire  departments,  health  departments, 
hospitals,  local  safety  councils,  news¬ 
papers,  and  motor  clubs.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  available  data  should 
provide  an  excellent  criterion  in  the 
selection  of  material  to  meet  the  needs 
of  your  own  teaching  situations. 

Insurance  companies,  other  commer¬ 
cial  houses,  state  and  local  agencies 
issue  safety  pamphlets  and  books  by 
the  hundreds.  Publishing  companies 
have  issued  safety  textbooks  by  the 
score.  Several  hundred  courses  of 
study  in  safety  have  been  released  by 
state  and  city  boards  of  education. 

The  Center  for  Safety  Education  at 
New  York  University  has  one  of  the 
most  complete  libraries  in  the  country 
dealing  with  Safety  Education.  The 
Center  offers  lesson  outlines,  source 
material,  lantern  slides,  movies  and  re¬ 
cordings  to  enrich  any  program  that 
you  may  set  up.  A  staff  of  experts  in 
safety  is  available  to  offer  assistance  in 
the  development  of  curriculum  plan¬ 
ning  in  this  field.  Any  teacher  has 
enough  material  available  to  formulate 
a  series  of  courses  that  would  meet  the 
requirements  for  a  four-year  college 
major  in  Safety  Education. 

The  teacher  will  find  that  it  is  too 


abundant  to  include  in  the  limited  time 
provided  for  the  course. 

Some  schools  have  met  this  problem 
by  allocating  safety  material  to  be 
taught  into  the  regular  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  For  example,  the  science 
department  might  include  as  part  of  its 
course  content  Fire  Prevention,  and 
Safety  in  Railway  and  Air  transporta¬ 
tion.  Home  Economics  might  include 
the  Safe  Use  of  Home  Appliances.  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  could  easily  adapt  a  unit 
on  Safety  in  Industry. 

After  he  has  succeeded  in  allocating 
some  of  the  material  to  regular  courses 
in  the  curriculum,  the  teacher  of  safety 
should  select  pertinent  material  as  it 
applies  to  the  daily  living  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  for  inclusion  in  the  safety  course. 
The  common  error  is  to  attempt  to 
cover  too  much.  Wiser  to  select  a  few 
significant  topics  and  teach  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  than  to  expose  the  students  to 
a  large  quantity  of  material  hurriedly 
taught. 

The  organization  of  material  into 
teachable  form  seems  to  be  a  problem 
w  ith  many  teachers.  There  are  as  many 


Well,  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  didn’t  she? 


methods  of  presentation  as  there  are 
teachers.  Individual  situations,  your 
own  training  and  experience,  the  ma¬ 
terials  available,  the  intelligence  and 
cultural  background  of  the  pupils  are 
but  a  few  of  the  factors.  No  one  has 
)  et  been  able  to  prove  that  one  method 
is  superior  to  another. 

Some  of  the  methods*  utilized  in 
safety  education  are 

1.  Actual  life  situations. 

2.  Planned  excursions  and  field 
trips. 

3.  Motion  pictures  and  other  visual 
aids. 

4.  Oral  and  silent  reading. 

5.  Debates  and  discussions. 

6.  Demonstrations. 

7.  Up-to-date  bulletin  boards. 

8.  Surveys  and  group  studies. 

9.  Lectures  by  non-school  people. 

10.  Organization  of  extracurriculum 
activities  such  as  safety  clubs  and 
patrols. 

11.  Organization  of  material  into 
learning  units. 

1 2.  Driving  instruction  by  school  au¬ 
thorities  or  in  co-operation  with 
outside  authorities. 

The  safety  teacher’s  job  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  after  he  leaves  the  classroom. 
There  are  many  important  details  that 
have  to  be  taken  care  of.  Many  of 
these  can  be  done  with  student  assist¬ 
ance. 

1.  Reference  material  should  be 
provided  in  the  school  library 
and  constantly  supplemented  with 
up-to-date  material. 

2.  Student  assistance  can  be  given 
in  analyzing  and  correcting  com¬ 
munity  and  school  hazards. 

3.  Keep  an  up-to-date  file  on  avail¬ 
able  literature  and  teaching  aids. 

4.  Subscribe  for  professional  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  field. 

.S.  Attend  conferences  and  avail 
yourself  of  courses  offered  at  the 
universities  for  professional  im¬ 
provement  in  the  field. 

6.  Co-operate  with  other  safety  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  community. 
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Five  Kinds  of  Fire  Drills 


The  literature  on  public  school  fire 
drills  contains  much  of  the  humor 
of  the  English  language. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as 
to  the  real  purpose  of  the  fire  drill. 
Some  feel  it  is  held  to  provide  material 
for  reports  to  the  Superintendent  or  to 
the  Board  of  Elducation.  Others  con¬ 
sider  it  in  the  nature  of  a  self-improve¬ 
ment  contest,  an  opportunity  to  better 
the  last  performance  in  terms  of  time 
of  exit. 

After  reading  some  sets  of  rules,  one 
wonders  if,  after  all,  it  is  not  designed 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  save  the  school 
register. 

Lengthy  argument  is  indulged  in  as 
to  whether  the  teacher  should  leave  the 
class  room  first  and  lead  her  class  or 
whether  she  should  remain  behind  and 
follow  her  class. 

Some  lay  down  the  dictum  that  fire 
drills  must  never  be  held  at  dismissal 
time;  others  recommend  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure,  especially  during  inclement 
weather. 

Again  it  is  recommended  that  signals 
be  given  to  indicate  what  exits  are 
open.  The  theory  here  seems  to  be 
that,  in  case  of  fire,  smoke,  or  panic, 
the  pupils  will  stop  work,  count  three  or 
four  tolls  of  the  gong  or  otherwise  in¬ 
terpret  the  signal,  and  then  rush  to  the 
south  exit  because  the  signal  tells  them 
that  exit  is  open. 

Most  entertaining  are  the  tasks  as¬ 
signed  to  janitors.  Some  maintain  that 
it  is  the  janitor's  job  to  take  care  of 
the  smaller  children  and  help  them  to 
safety.  Others  believe  that  the  janitors 
should  have  no  specific  duties  assigned, 
but  should  lend  assistance  wherever  it 
is  needed.  It  is  maintained  by  some 
that  the  janitors  should  watch  the  exit 
doors  to  prevent  traffic  jam.  Still  oth¬ 
ers  seem  to  think  that  the  main  duty 
of  the  janitor  is  to  signal  to  the  pupils 
and  teachers  when  the  building  is 
empty.  Many  say  that  the  only  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  janitor  is  “go  put 
out  the  fire.” 

Probably  the  most  enlightening  sug¬ 
gestion  made  is  that  the  janitor  shall 
go  to  the  top  floor,  slowly  work  his 
way  down,  and  he  the  last  to  leave. 
This  is  probably  on  the  assumption 
that  if  anything  has  to  bum,  the  least 
loss  to  the  school  district  is  the  janitor. 


By  Paul  H.  Axtell,  Caldwell 


From  a  study  of  material  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  sources,  there  were  discovered 
five  types  of  fire  drills  each  of  which 
has  its  staunch  advocates.  These  may 
be  classified  according  to  type. 

1.  The  "March  to  the  Door”  type: 

In  this  case  the  fire  alarm  sounds,  the 
pupils  assemble  as  usual,  but  instead 
of  leaving  the  building,  they  march  as 
far  as  the  door.  Just  what  they  do 
then  is  problematical;  they  may  stop 
and  stand  at  attention,  or  they  may 
turn  around  and  retrace  their  steps 
to  the  class  rooms.  It  is  assumed  that 
they  return  to  their  class  rooms,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  visualize  pupils  of  a 
school  of  five  hundred  or  more 
“marching  as  far  as  the  door.”  This 
method  is  advocated  as  an  exercise  for 
stormy  weather.  Of  course  this  is  a 
“drill.”  There  might  be  some  reluc¬ 
tance  in  calling  it  a  “fire  drill.”  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  its  advocates,  and  under 
some  conditions  may  work  well. 

2.  The  “Coat  and  Rubbers  Brigade”: 

To  keep  children  from  catching  cold 
in  inclement  weather  and  to  avoid  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  the  hazards  of  rain, 
wind,  sleet,  or  hail,  that  type  of  weather 
which  always  keeps  children  home 
from  a  skating  party  or  a  football 
game — many  advocate  that  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  collect  their  coats,  hats,  over¬ 
shoes  and  other  apparel,  either  before 
the  fire  gong  sounds  or  enroute  to  the 
exits.  They  say  it  is  better  to  run  the 
risk  of  burning  than  to  contract  pneu¬ 
monia  outside.  Some  have  the  pupils 
get  their  wraps  before  the  fire  gong 
sounds,  and  then  leave  the  building 
when  the  fire  signal  is  given. 

3.  “The  Daisy  Chain” : 

Here,  the  children  wrap  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  coats,  sweaters  or  some  con¬ 
venient  article  of  wearing  apparel 
around  their  heads,  being  sure  that 
they  are  completely  blindfolded.  They 
form  a  line  by  hanging  on  to  each 
other’s  belts  or  some  other  convenient 
place  to  grab.  The  captain,  always  a 
l)ig,  strong  boy,  then  moves  forward, 
feeling  his  way  along  the  wall  until  he 
reaches  the  exit  from  which  he  leads 
his  blindfolded  and  half  suffocated 
charges  to  the  open  air  and  safety. 


1 

i 

This  applies  in  case  of  blocked  exits.  j 

The  gong  sounds;  the  pupils  form  in  ] 

lines.  They  march  to  the  regular  exit, 
but  alas!  The  west  gate  is  blocked  by  | 

u  red  sign  or  a  red  ball,  or  perhaps  1 

only  by  a  red  janitor.  Inunediately  1 

the  first  person  in  line  stops,  holds  both  1 

hands  in  the  air  (in  some  cases  only  j 

the  right  hand ) .  This  is  the  signal  for  j 

the  next  in  line  to  do  the  same,  and 
when  the  entire  line  stands  thus,  in 
formation,  hands  in  the  air,  the  pupils 
know  that  something  is  wrong.  Then 
at  the  appropriate  signal  they  find  an¬ 
other  exit.  Picture  for  yourself  a  fire! 

1'he  exit  is  blocked!  Boys  and  girls, 
calm  and  unexcited  stand  at  attention 
before  a  burning  doorway  or  fire  es¬ 
cape!  Then  comes  the  order,  “About 
face!”  “March!”  and  with  arms  in  the 
air  they  goose  step  off  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor  in  search  of  another  exit.  Heil 
Hitler! 


There  are  advocates  of  the  soothing 
effect  of  music  with  fire  drills.  When¬ 
ever  the  fire  gong  rings,  certain  chosen 
ones  dash  for  the  piano  or  the  trumpet, 
for  the  bugle  or  the  drums.  The  sound 
of  the  march  is  heard  and  “presto!” — 
all  proceed  orderly,  and  without  panic, 
to  safety.  Music  hath  charms  to  sooth 
the  savage  breast,  but  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  fire  gained  headway  before 
the  alarm  sounded  and  burned  up  the 
bass  drum. 


The  fire  drill  has  one  purpose  and 
only  one — to  save  human  life.  While 
certain  general  regulations  or  proced¬ 
ures  may  be  laid  down  from  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
it  is  impossible  or  at  least  unwise  to 
deal  in  specific  rules.  These  depend 
upon  the  intelligence  and  common 
sense  of  those  charged  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  general  principles  to  the  local 
situation. 

The  following  general  principles  are 
not  all  of  equal  value.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  evaluate  them.  They  have 
been  selected,  however,  as  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject. 


4.  The  “Heil  Hitler  Parade”: 


5.  “Music  and  Drums”: 


Now  Be  Serious 


MARCH,  1941 
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More  About 

Fire  Drills 


The  regular  fire  signal  of  the  build¬ 
ing  should  always  be  used  in  fire  drills. 

Where  fire  escapes  are  provided  they 
should  always  he  used  during  fire 
drills. 

Where  the  regular  fire  alarm  is  an 
automatic  one,  an  auxiliary  mechanical 
alarm  should  be  provided. 

All  fire  alarms  should  be  understood 
by  all  pupils  and  all  occupants  of  tbe 
building. 

All  occupants  of  a  building  must 
participate  in  a  fire  drill. 

The  signal  for  reentering  the  build¬ 
ing  should  be  understood  by  all  and  no 
one  allowed  to  reenter  utitil  tbe  signal 
is  given. 

All  exits  should  be  insjiected  daily. 

Everyone  should  walk  during  a  fire 
drill. 

Everyone  should  proceed  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  building  to  avoid 
danger  of  falling  walls. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
emotional  teacher  so  that  she  does  not 
have  a  strategic  position  in  fire  drill. 

Every  teacher  or  pupil  given  a  stra¬ 
tegic  position  in  fire  drill  should  have 
two  alternates  or  substitutes  to  act  in 
case  of  absence. 

All  occupants  of  a  building  should 
know  the  location  and  use  of  fire  fight¬ 
ing  apparatus. 

All  occupants  of  a  building  should 
know  the  location  of  the  nearest  public 
fire  alarm  box. 

Someone  should  always  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  notifying  police  and  fire  de¬ 
partment  by  telephone  in  case  of  fire 
and  should  take  their  positions  until 
notified  that  the  alarm  means  a  drill. 

It  is  esjiecially  important  that  !iew 
teachers  and  substitute  teachers  know 
of  the  regulations  governing  fire  drill. 

All  exits  should  be  kept  clear  at  all 
times. 

In  a  prominent  place  in  each  room, 
preferably  at  the  right  of  the  door  as 
one  leaves,  there  should  be  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fire  signals  and  a  chart  of 
the  routes  to  be  followed  to  the  exit  by- 
occupants  of  that  room. 

In  every  school  there  should  be  ap- 
|>ointed  a  fire  captain  and  an  assistant 
fire  captain  to  take  charge  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipal’s  absence. 

Fire  drills  should  not  be  scheduled 
legularly,  but  should  be  held  to  meet 
the  various  conditions  under  which  the 
school  operates,  i.e.,  during  assembly, 
during  tbe  passing  of  classes,  during 
lunch  hour,  etc. 

It  should  be  possible  to  sound  the 
alarm  from  every  floor,  the  basement, 
and  the  boiler  room. 

Signals  should  be  such  that  they  can 


be  heard  in  every  room  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  even  in  music,  manual  training 
rooms,  and  other  rooms  where  there 
is  likely  to  be  noise. 

Fire  signal  apparatus  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  checked  and  kept  in  order. 

Immediately  upon  the  sounding  of 
the  fire  gong  all  windows  and  fire 
doors  should  be  closed. 

The  fire  fighting  apparatus  should 
be  constantly  checked. 

Absolute  quiet  should  prevail  during 
fire  drill  so  that  orders  from  those  in 
authority  may  be  heard  immediately  . 

Selected  stiidents  or  representatives 
from  the  Student  Council  should  oper¬ 
ate  fire  drills  occasionally. 

An  efficient  system  of  checking  the 
emptiness  of  the  building  should  be 
followed. 

The  system  of  checking  classes  be¬ 
fore  the  re-entrance  bell  rings  is  val¬ 
uable. 

The  details  of  the  fire  drill  regula¬ 
tions  must  be  based  on  the  conditions 
as  found  in  the  building. 

The  instructions  to  pupils  should  be 
definite  and  specific. 

More  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
primary  pupils  to  participate  in  fire 
drills  than  is  necessary  for  older  chil¬ 
dren. 

When  the  alarm  sounds,  all  work, 
of  whatever  nature,  should  stop  at 
once. 

Fire  drills  should  not  be  announced; 
they  should  be  unexpected;  and  should 
occur  on  different  days  and  at  different 
hours. 

Regulations  should  route  the  pupils 
so  as  to  leave  hydrants  and  approaches 
for  fire  apparatus  open,  in  order  that 
firemen  may  never  be  impeded  in  their 
work. 

Provision  should  be  made  that  pupils 
do  not  have  to  cross  streets  in  fire 
drills,  if  possible. 


The  New  Jersey  school  law  provides 
that: 

Every  principal  of  a  school  of  two  or 
more  rooms,  or  of  a  school  of  one  room, 
when  located  almve  the  first  story  of  a 
building,  shall  have  at  least  two  fire  drills 
each  month  within  the  school  hours  and 
shall  require  all  teachers  of  such  schools, 
whether  «»ccupying  buildings  of  one  or  more 
stories,  to  keep  all  dcHtrs  and  exits  of  their 
respective  rooms  and  buildings  unlocked  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  hours.  Where  school  build¬ 
ings  have  l)een  provided  with  fire  escapes, 
they  shall  be  used  by  a  part  or  all  of  the 
pupils  in  performing  every  fire  drill. 


Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
pupils  to  cross  streets,  protection 
against  traffic  hazards  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  either  by  signs  or  by  having 
teachers  or  student  patrol  on  duty. 

Every  occupant  of  a  building  should 
be  familiar  with  every  exit. 

Every  occupant  of  a  building  should 
know  what  to  do  in  case  an  entrance 
is  blocked. 

In  general,  tbe  teacher  should  leave 
the  class  room  last.  This,  however, 
depends  upon  local  conditions. 

In  every  class  room,  several  alter¬ 
nates  should  be  provided  to  carry  crip¬ 
pled  children  to  safety. 

Speed  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of 
fire  drill- -it  is  safety. 

There  is  need  to  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  fire  drill  to  all  children. 

The  activity  program  with  drama¬ 
tization,  especially  in  the  grades,  has 
proved  effective,  not  only  in  acquaint¬ 
ing  children  with  the  rules,  but  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  adequate  understanding  of 
the  reasons  for  and  necessity  of  fire 
drills. 

Every  occupant  of  a  school  huilding 
should  know  how  to  sound  the  fire 
alarm. 


Reprinted  from  the  Texas  Outlook. 


Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  parked  cars  which  prevent 
the  approach  of  firemen. 

All  visitors  should  leave  the  building 
during  a  fire  drill. 

Where  smoke  or  blocked  entrances 
are  used  or  where  any  other  deviation 
of  the  regular  routine  fire  drill  occurs, 
pupils  should  receive  proper  instruc¬ 
tions  before  the  first  occurrence  of 
such  deviation  from  the  normal  in 
tirder  to  prevent  panic. 

The  instruction  should  be  such  that 
whenever  an  entrance  is  blocked  there 
should  l>e  immediate  selection  of  the 
proper  exit. 

Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  col¬ 
lect  w-raps.  books,  or  other  belongings 
after  the  fire  gong  rings. 

Remember!  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  fire  drill  is  to  save  life; 
don’t  wait  to  find  wraps,  register 
or  purse. 
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GROUP  li\SURi\UG  UOSTS  LESS 


By  David  T.  Armstrong 
Union  City 


IN  THESE  DAYS  of  uncertain  increments, 
every  effort  teachers  can  make  to  cut 
down  their  fixed  annual  outlays  is 
pood  business.  Most  school  teachers 
know  something  about  insurance,  hut 
not  all  of  them  know  very  much  about 
group  insurance,  even  though  it  would 
help  reduce  their  present  insurance 
costs  and  still  give  good  insurance 
protection. 

All  insurance  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  at  a  given  age  the  cost 
of  insurance  will  be  distributed  among 
1.000  policyholders.  For  example,  it 
is  anticipated  that  eight  out  of  every 
thousand  30-year-olds  will  die  before 
they  reach  their  31st  birthdays.  As¬ 
suming  that  each  one  carries  a  $1,(KK) 
policy,  the  insurance  company  will  have 
to  have  on  hand  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
eight  death  claims,  totaling  .S8.0(X); 
therefore,  the  straight  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  for  individuals,  age  30,  is  S8.30 
a  thousand.  This  amount  covers  the 
year’s  death  claims  and  provides  a 
small  profit.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
insurance  contract  an  individual  has, 
this  cost  is  always  the  basis  on  which 
the  final  premium  is  estimated. 

Insurance  companies  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  is  possible  to  offer  groups 
better  premium  rates  than  could  he 
made  available  to  the  general,  un¬ 
selected  public.  Many  teacher  organ- 
izati«>ns  can  qualify  for  group  insur¬ 
ance.  which  is  the  cheapest  form  of  life 
insurance. 

Many  large  companies  sell  insur¬ 
ance  only  to  employers  fe.g.,  the  local 
Hoard  of  Education).  They  will  not 
deal  with  teachers’  associations  direct¬ 
ly.  Others  will,  however.  With  some, 
teachers  must  take  insurance  on  fixed 
terms;  sometimes  teacher  groups  find 
it  possible  to  dictate  clauses  of  the 
contract. 

The  chief  advantages  of  group  in¬ 
surance  are: 

1.  It  is  the  cheapest  form  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  protection. 

2.  Women  can  obtain  group  insurance. 
It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  get  term  insur¬ 
ance  or  some  of  the  cheaper  ordinary  life 
policies. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  secure  group  insur¬ 
ance  up  to  a  slipulaled  amount  (usually 
f.'t.CMMH  wilhoiil  medical  examination. 


A  Comparison 

Premiums  for  $1,000  Insurance 

Age 

Group 

Straight 

Life 

25 

$6.34 

$19.04 

30 

6..50 

21.80 

35 

6.82 

25.35 

40 

7.92 

30.04 

45 

10.12 

36.33 

50 

13.92 

44..59 

55 

20.06 

55.97 

()0 

29.68 

71.89 

4.  It  is  possible  for  any  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciation  to  write  its  own  contract  and  retain 
it  in  force,  llsually  it  is  possible  only  for 
an  employer  to  secure  group  insurance  for 
his  employees. 

5.  A  group  insurance  contract  contains 
all  the  standard  provisions  of  life  insurance 
contracts.  The  contract  terminates  only  at 
death  or  at  the  request  of  the  insured. 

6.  There  is  no  age  limit  restriction.  The 
contract  can  he  maintained  in  force  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  insured. 

The  disadvatitages  in  connection 
with  group  insurance  are: 

1.  To  secure  the  most  favorable  terms, 
it  is  necessary  that  75  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
l»ers  of  the  association  carry  some  insurance. 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  the  association  pay 
premiums  in  a  lump  sum.  This  means  that 
some  indivi<lual  must  he  appointed  to  col¬ 
lect  the  premiums  from  the  inilividual  teach¬ 
ers  an<l  forward  them  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany. 

.3.  If  at  any  time  it  is  impossible  to  col¬ 
lect  premiums  for  the  amount  of  insurance 
for  which  the  association  has  contracted, 
either  the  association  will  have  to  make  up 
the  difference,  or  forfeit  the  contract.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  in  some  contracts  to  have 
the  association  sell  $1.50.000  worth  <•!  insur¬ 
ance  to  its  memliers  and  contract  for  a  guar¬ 
anteed  minimum  with  the  insurance  company 
of  flOO.INMI.  In  such  a  situation,  if  $.50.(MN) 
of  insurance  were  dropped  hy  individual 
teachers,  the  association  could  still  retain 
the  master  |M»licy  in  force. 

4.  There  is  no  cash  surrender  value  for  a 
group  insurance  contract. 

.5.  There  are  several  group  insurance  rates. 
Teachers  should  ask  for  the  “Standard  T” 
rate  which  is  the  best  rate.  Some  agents  or 
companies  may  offer  only  the  higher  group 
rates. 

The  rales  and  the  terms  of  contract 
for  various  ctmipanies  will  be  some¬ 
what  as  follows: 


Company  A,  with  approximately  sixty 
years  of  successful  experience,  will  offer  an 
association  a  contract  on  the  association’s 
terms  at  the  lowest  group  insurance  rates, 
provided  that  75  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
the  association  subscribe  for  amounts  to  be 
determined  either  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
service,  age,  or  salary. 

Company  B  will  offer  what  they  call 
“blanket  coverage  insurance”.  In  this  con¬ 
tract,  it  is  necessary  to  agree  to  take  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $50.(X)0,  and  to  guarantee  at  least 
twenty  subscribers.  This  company  will  per¬ 
mit  other  members  of  the  family  to  be  in¬ 
sured  under  the  same  rules  governing  the 
case  of  the  teacher  applicant.  The  premium 
for  this  insurance  is  level  for  a  ten-year 
period.  For  example,  f<)r  $1.0(X)  at  age  30, 
the  premium  is  $9.0I.  The  teacher  applicant 
pays  $9.04  every  year  until  he  Itecomes  40, 
at  which  time  he  Itegins  to  pay  $11.23  per 
thousand.  At  age  50,  he  pays  $19.52  per 
thousand  until  age  60.  etc. 

Company  C  offers  teachers  as  city  em¬ 
ployees  rates  a  little  higher  than  the  best 
group  rales  available.  The  rate  at  age  30 
is  $6.50  per  thousand. 

Each  teacher,  however,  handles  his  own 
insurance  as  an  individual.  If  a  teacher 
secures  a  group  insurance  contract  with  this 
company,  and  at  some  future  time  ceases  to 
leach,  he  can  still  retain  his  insurance  at 
group  rates. 

A  comparison  of  rates  is  given  here¬ 
with:  The  rate  for  age  30  for  group 
insurance  would  be  .$6..S0  per  thou¬ 
sand.  The  rate  at  age  .30  for  term 
insurance  would  Ire  SfJ..30  per  thou¬ 
sand.  The  rate  at  age  30  for  20-year 
renewable  term  would  be  $11.7.3.  The 
rate  for  straight  life  insurance  at  age 
30  would  he  SI 9.00. 

Usually  the  most  satisfactory  meth¬ 
od  of  determining  group  insurance 
premiums  is  on  the  basis  of  gradually 
increasing  premiums  each  year.  For 
example,  a  teacher  subscribing  for 
•SI, (MX)  at  age  30  will  pay  $6.i^  an¬ 
nually;  at  age  31,  $6..32;  at  age  32. 
S6..34;  etc.  While  teachers  could  get 
level  premium  insurance,  the  premium 
would  be  based  on  the  average  age  of 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  teachers’  association.  Such  a  pre¬ 
mium  would  be  a  bargain  for  those 
individuals  above  the  average  age  and 
a  hardship  on  those  beh»w  the  aver¬ 
age  age. 
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fisppj^  Oiwuj^ 

JtuL  fisdaqoqic.  fisudldu  fisutsdofttL  fiojifnsL 

By  Effa  E,  Preston,  ISeiv  Brunswick 


January  26th.  A  teacher’s  life 
is  like  a  revolving  tray;  stay  where  you 
are  long  enough  and  everything  comes 
around  to  you.  And  I  do  mean  every¬ 
thing.  Just  now,  it’s  reports. 

Tonight  I  have  ten  Intelligence  Tests 
to  score.  How  those  poor  children  man¬ 
aged  all  this  time  without  any  I.Q.  I 
can’t  understand.  Then  1  have  term 
marks  to  put  on  cumulative  record  sheets,  age  and  grade 
tables  in  duplicate;  alphabetical  lists  in  triplicate;  a  list 
of  pupils  according  to  ability;  a  list  according  to  nation¬ 
alities  and  forty  report  cards  in  triplicate.  Those  cards 
bother  me.  How  can  I  answer:  “Does  the  child  show 
courage  and  wisdom  in  emergencies?”  when  I  haven’t 
given  him  any  emergencies  to  work  on?  I  should  have 
broken  an  arm  or  two  or  set  the  building  on  fire,  maybe. 
My  aim  for  the  rest  of  the  year  will  be  to  introduce  more 
practical  reports.  Still,  as  Aunt  Hattie  says,  “The  gun 
with  a  good  aim  gets  fired”. 

January  27th.  Now  it’s  case  studies  of  the  pupils 
that  aren’t  normal.  The  questions  I’m  supposed  to  ask! 
How  many  of  the  family  are  in  jail?  What  do  they  have 
for  Sunday  dinner?  Does  their  father  beat  their  mother? 
If  I  ever  got  truthful  answers,  my  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  families  in  town  would  be  positively  indecent.  Trouble 
is,  I  can’t  tell  which  of  the  children  aren’t  normal.  Some¬ 
times  I’m  not  sure  of  even  me. 

January  28th.  Class  council  today.  Midyear  pro¬ 
motions  are  quite  out  of  style  but  we  still  do  some  jug¬ 
gling  in  January — -accelerations,  retardations,  and  age 
adjustments.  There  are  just  as  many  fashions  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  in  hats,  and  just  as  funny.  I  took  in  all  reports 
and  lists,  and  was  reminded  that  since  there  are  no  stand¬ 
ards,  every  child  must  be  promoted— on  a  lower  level  if 
necessary,  but  on  some  level.  Made  me  think  of  Grand 
Central  Station.  If  we  have  no  standards  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  all  go  on  anyway,  why  all  the  fuss  about  marking 
down  something  we  have  no  way  of  judging  and  don’t 
use  after  we  get  it,  if  1  know  what  I  mean?  1  held  out 
about  Bill  Quint  and  insisted  he  shouldn’t  be  accelerated 
even  if  he  is  tall.  He’s  only  ten  or  is  that  his  1.0.? 
Anyway,  I  want  t<i  keep  him  next  semester  and  1  was 
very  firm  about  it. 

Attended  a  school  party  last  night.  How  we  teachers 
flock  together!  Our  conversation  reminds  me  of  a  slot 
machine.  You  drop  in  a  coin  in  the  shape  of  a  casual 
remark  about  teaching,  and  you  hit  the  jackpot  everv 
time.  Find  these  parties  very  instructive. 

January  29th.  Two  of  my  pupils  go  to  sixth  grade 
because  that’s  a  small  class  and  they’re  over  age.  Three 
go  to  fourth  grade  because  they  turned  out  to  have  low 
I.Q.’s  and  their  parents  won’t  raise  a  row  if  they’re  put 
back.  That  leaves  me  with  thirtv-five;  so  I  can  take  the 
ten  fifth-grade  pupils  left  over  from  a  mixed  class  Miss 


Smith  is  leaving.  The  rest  of  her  class  is  divided  up 
amongst  the  other  teachers  and  nobody  else  has  to 
be  hired.  With  all  that  money  saved,  maybe  I  can  have 
new  arithmetic  books  next  fall,  if  the  street  cleaners 
don’t  need  new  brushes. 

I  am  not  accelerating  Bill  Quint! 

January  30th.  Wish  I  taught  kindergarten  so 
people  would  say,  “Isn’t  your  class  cute!”  What  they 
say  now'  is  something  awful.  Afraid  I’ll  never  be  what 
is  known  as  a  good  disciplinarian.  I  find  so  many  other 
things  I  like  to  do  better,  and  as  Aunt  Hattie  says,  “I 
was  never  a  hand  to  lock  the  horse,  either  before  or  after 
the  barn  door  was  stolen”.  She  used  to  tell  about  a  board 
member  who  said,  “What  do  they  mean  Miss  Jones  can’t 
discipline?  I  was  there  half  a  day  and  that  was  all  | 
she  did.”  I’m  afraid  of  getting  like  Miss  Jones,  but  so 
far  I  can  see  my  pupils  look  happy  without  thinking 
they’re  up  to  something  I  don’t  want  them  to  do. 

And  I’m  standing  firm  on  the  matter  of  Bill  Quint; 
thank  goodness  I  have  some  backbone. 

J anuary  31st.  Accelerated  Bill  Quint. 


★ 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

July  7-SUMMER  SESSION-August  15 

Registration  Dates:  July  2,  3  and  5 

Study  in  ISew  York  this 
Summer  Amid  Cultural  and 
Recreational  Opportunities 

More  than  475  courses  in  a 
variety  of  educational  fields 
including;  administration, 
supervision  and  teaching  on  all  levels  and  in  all 
subject-matter  fields,  and  work  in  special  areas  such 
as  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Education  of  Gifted 
and  Handicapped,  Nursing  Education,  Business  and 
V'ocatinnal  Education,  Curriculum  workshop  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Conferences. 

SPECi AL  FACILITIES :  Largest  Library  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  world;  a  distinguished  faculty;  labo¬ 
ratory  school  (demonstration  and  experimentation) ; 
low-cost  residence  and  dining  halls,  individual  atten¬ 
tion  and  advisory  service,  facilities  of  a  great  univer¬ 
sity,  curriculum  and  guidance  laboratories.  Cultural 
and  recreational  opportunities  (schools,  museums,  the¬ 
aters,  concerts,  tours). 

For  complete  announcement  of  courses  for 
Summer  Session  or  academic  year*  address 
Teachers  College,  ("oll'mbia  University 
535  West  120th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

★ 

*  Acadrmic  yrar— Srpirmbf r  24,  1941  to  June  2,  1942. 


COURSES 

for  Teachors,  Supor> 
visors,  Administrativo 
Officors,  Guidonco 
Officors  and  othor 
oducationol  workors. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Appoint  IVew  Members 
To  Polieies  Commission 


MeiiiberNhip  of  the  New  Educational 
PoIicicH  Commiasion 


rhe  Executive  Committees  (»f  the 
National  t^ducatioii  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  have  just  announced 
the  membership  of  the  new  Educational 
Policies  Commission  which  will  oper¬ 
ate  for  the  next  four  years.  The  mem¬ 
bership  during  this  period  will  be  ro¬ 
tated  with  a  twenty-five  percent  change 
in  membership  each  year.  The  three 
new  members  on  the  Commission  are: 
James  Bryant  Conant.  President,  Har¬ 
vard  University;  Charles  B.  Glenn, 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  and  Sidney  B.  Hall,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond.  Va. 


Supply  and  Demand  Surveys 

The  N.E.A.  Committee  on  Supply, 
Preparation,  and  Certification  of 
I'eachers  is  preparing  a  handbook  on 
procedures  for  making  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  surveys.  If,  in  the  next  five 
years,  states  follow  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  report  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  issue  will  be  placed  upon  a  more 
factual  and  objective  basis.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  ready  for  distribution  at 
the  Boston  Convention. 


Taxation  Units 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  N.E.A. 
Committee  on  Tax  Education  plans 
were  made  (a)  to  develop  units  of  work 
on  taxation  for  use  at  the  secondary- 
school  level;  (b)  to  promote  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  on  publicity  materials, 
dealing  with  school  finance  problems, 
issued  by  state  and  local  groups;  (c) 
to  study  in  detail  the  unique  school 
finance  problems  of  each  state;  and 
(d)  to  use  publications,  regional  con¬ 
ferences,  and  other  means  to  stimulate 
appropriate  action. 


Arademie  Freedom 


Ethics  C'ommission 


The  N.E.A.  Committee  on  Profes¬ 
sional  Ethics  met  recently  at  the  N.E.A. 
Headquarters  Office  and  prepared  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  revised  Code  of 
Ethics  which  they  plan  to  present  for 
action  at  the  Boston  Convention  next 
summer.  This  revised  draft  includes  a 
new  article  which  proposes  a  National 
Code  Commission  with  authority  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  act  upon  cases  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Code, 


Meetings  Ahead 

MAIU'H 

Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Asso<Mation, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
March  13-15. 

APRIL  AND  MAY 

llasterii  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  9-12. 

Eastern  Arts  Association,  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  16-17. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Hotel  Netherland  Plaza,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  May  5-9. 

National  Education  Association  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  April  30- 
May  3. 

Eastern  Music  Educators  Conference,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  2-7. 


The  N.E.A.  ('ommitler  on  Aradeittic 
Freedom  is  revising  ils  statenieni  of 
prineiples  issued  in  ID.'iT.  Criticisms 
and  suggestions  received  frotn  teach¬ 
ers.  business  men.  tnembers  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  many  others  have  been  given 
consideration  in  the  reformulation  of 
this  document.  During  the  next  few 
years,  under  the  tension  of  emergency 
conditions,  teachers  may  be  subjected 
to  both  unusual  pressures  and  perse¬ 
cution.  A  statement  of  principles  pre¬ 
pared  by  recognized  national  leaders 
may  prove  useful  as  a  background  for 
defense  in  these  instances. 


PERSONAL  LOANS 


You  can  borrow  $100  if  you  con  pay  back  $9.75  a  month 


IF  you  need  extra  cash,  let  the  Household 
Finance  plan  help  you.  You  can  borrow 


up  to  $300  -quickly  and  simply— if  you  can 
make  regular  monthly  payments.  No  stocks, 
bonds  or  other  security  required.  No  credit 
questions  asked  of  friends  or  relatives.  You 
get  your  loan  in  a  friendly,  private  transaction. 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 


CHOOSI  YOUR  MONTHLY  RAYMINT  HIRI 


o 

6 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

payments 

15 

payments 

$  25 

$  4.54 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

56 

9.08 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

13.62 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

100 

18.15 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

22.67 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

156 

27.16 

17.07 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

31.65 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

36.13  ■ 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

45.08 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

300 

54.02 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  monthly  in¬ 
stallments  which  fit  your  personal  budget. 

Choose  your  own  payment  plan 
Suppose  that  you  need  $100.  Find  this 
amount  in  the  first  column  of  the  table. 
Then  read  across,  picking  out  the  monthly 
payment  which  is  convenient  for  you  to 
make.  $9.75  a  month,  for  in¬ 
stance.  will  repay  your  loan  in 
full  in  twelve  months.  Loans 
also  made  in  other  amounts  and 
for  other  periods.  Note  that  the 
sooner  you  repay  the  less  your 
loan  costs.  Please  apply  for 
your  loan  at  the  nearest  House¬ 
hold  office.  Or  send  the  coupon 
for  full  information  about  our 
“loans  by  mail”  service. 


Payments  include  charges  at  Household's  rate  of  2Vk%  per 
month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  not  exceeding  $100  and  2% 
per  month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  $100.  This  rate 
is  leas  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  New  Jersey  Small 
Loan  l.aw  on  loans  of  more  than  $100. 


PERSONAL  LOAMS— $20 


Schools  use  Household 
booklets 

To  help  borrowers  get  more 
from  their  incomes  Household 
publishes  helpful  booklets  on 
money  management  and  bet¬ 
ter  buymanship.  Many  schools 
and  colleges  use  these  publi¬ 
cations  in  their  home  eco¬ 
nomics  classes.  .Ask  or  write 
for  free  copies. 

TO  9300 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


(  AMDKN  4th  Floor. 
Brood  way-Ste%*eM 
Bldg.,  t'amden  7940 
/.irdRM  So.  641 


Hacilknsack— dill  F'l., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Ha»eiistii’k  i-i648 
LUtnse  No.  686 


tlRANON— 2iid  F'l.. 
Main  &  IHy  Bldg.. 
Orange  .^2131 
t.icensf  So.  679 


PkKTH  AMMOY^dih 
FI.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
I^th  Amboy  4-344U 
Lic^nst  So.  69 1 


nth  FI  .W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Camden  7030 
l.ietmse  So.  64Z 


jKaskKV  t'lTY— Sth  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Jri.  Sq.  2-01,4! 
IMtnst  So.  643 


pAvs.Aiu  2nd  FI.. 
654  Main  Ave. 
Passaic  2-8818 
t.Utns*  So.  690 


ELIlAaRTH  —  7tli  Kl.. 
Albender  Bldg., 
Elisabeth  i-4343 
LicRMsE  No.  687 


NKWARic^4th  FI.. 
NaCl  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-.4412 
i.icEHsE  No.  289 


Patkrsun  —3rd  FI.. 
Paterson  NaCI  B*k 
Bldg. 

She^ood  2-3220 
lActnst  No.  659 


Trbntun  — 5tb  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg..  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
l.utnse  No.  660 


Union  City — 2nd  Kl.. 
3600  Bergenllne  Ave. 
Palisade  6-2146 

Ltetnst  So.  700 


Coil  tU  ur  pkom  tks  acorssf  Hotutkold  oJfUt  or  tmaii  this  compom  to  tuorsst  ojfie«.  AU  mstotiotioms  can  ba  compUttd  by  tnail. 


FREE  BOOKLET  AND  APPLICATION  BLANK 

Mail  this  coupon  whetlw  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not.  You  never  know  when  this  information  will 
come  in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted  now.  state  amount  desired. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  (See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "How  to  Get  a  Teacher  l.oan  on  Household’s  Special  Payment 
Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Namr  . . 


Addrrss  . City . 

Amoupit  I  wish  to  borrow  S . for: 


.Stoit. 


1 
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Quotations  from  Adolf  Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf,  Reynal  and 
Hitchcock  1940  edition  are  by  special  permission  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


dhjuL, 

Upon,  Jhii,  PidtivuL,  and,  on,  JhiA, " 


HUler\s  MEL\  K  iMPF  Says  .  .  . 

The  Nation \i.  So<:!\ust  State  knows  .  .  .  only  citizens 
with  fully  equal  right  and  accordingly,  also  equal  general 
duties,  and  on  the  other  hand  State  subjects  who.  however, 
are  completely  without  rights  w  ith  regard  to  State  politics, 
(p.  875.1  .  .  .  1  he  irreproachably  healthy  young  man. 
after  discharging  his  military  duty,  is  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  given  the  State  citizenship  .  .  .  The  German  girl 
is  State  subject  and  only  becomes  a  State  citizen  when 
she  marries.  But  citizenship  can  he  conferred  also  on  those 
female  German  State  subjects  who  are  active  in  economic- 
life.  ( p.  6.59. 1  .  .  .  The  goal  of  female  education  has 
invariably  to  be  the  future  mother.  ( p.  621.1 

T HERE  Ml  ST  BE  NO  dt*cisions  by  majority,  but  only  re¬ 
sponsible  persons.  ( p.  6f)9. 1 

Organization  in  itself  has  to  be  the  incorporation  of  the 
endeavor  of  putting  the  heads  above  the  masses  and  of 
subjecting  the  masses  to  the  heads,  (p.  (>65.) 

P OR  THE  BOUTIEIAN  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  must  be  decided  less  by  the  deficiencies  which  it  per¬ 
haps  shows  than  by  the  presence  of  a  visibly  better  sub¬ 
stitute.  ( p.  36().  I 

One  can  only  succeed  in  w  inning  the  soul  »)f  a  ]>eople 
if.  apart  from  a  positive  fighting  of  one's  own  for  one's  own 
aims,  one  also  destroys  at  the  same  time  the  supporter  of  the 
contrary.  ( p.  4f)8.  i 

I  he  most  striking  success  of  the  revoluticm  t)f  a  view 
of  life  will  always  be  won  whenever  the  new  view  of  life 
is,  if  {Ktssible.  taught  to  all  the  people,  and.  if  necessary, 
is  later  forced  upon  them.  (  p.  {{52. 1 

The  folkish  view  .  .  .  cannot  grant  the  right  of  ex¬ 
istence  to  an  ethical  idea,  if  this  idea  represents  a  danger 
for  the  racial  life  of  the  bearers  of  higher  ethics.  (  p.  .580.  i 

The  State  ...  has  to  watch  es|»ecially  the  press,  for 
its  influence  is  by  far  the  strongest  and  nn»st  penetrating 
on  these  jieople,  as  it  is  applied  not  lenqKtrarily.  but  |)er- 
manently.  In  the  ])ersistence  and  eternal  rejtetition  of  this 
instruction  lies  its  entire  unheard-of  importance.  There¬ 
fore,  if  in  any  place  at  all.  the  ."state  must  imt  forget  that 
just  in  here  all  means  must  sc-rvc  an  end:  it  must  not  let 
itself  be  misled  by  the  boast  of  a  so-called  “frecvlom  of  the 
jness."’  and  must  m»l  be  |K*rsuaded  to  fail  in  its  duty  and 
to  put  bebcre  the  nation  the  food  tint  it  needs  and  that 
is  good  for  it;  it  must  assure  itself  with  ruthless  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  means  for  educating  the  p*ople  and  to  put  into 
the  service  of  tin*  State  and  the  nation.  (  p.  .330. 1 

By  propaganda,  with  |R*rnianent  and  clever  applica¬ 
tion,  eveii  heaven  can  be  palmed  off  on  a  jieople  as  hell, 
and.  the  other  way  round,  the  most  wretched  life  as 
paradise,  (p.  379.t 

Propaganda,  in  its  contents  and  form,  has  to  be  di¬ 
rected  at  the  great  masses  and  its  efficiency  has  to  be 
measun-d  exclusively  b\  its  effective  suc*ress.  fp.  176.1 
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The  IS  etc  Jersey  Constitution  Says  .  .  . 

1.  All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural  and  unalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty, 
acc|uiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  of  pur¬ 
suing  and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness. 

2.  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people. 

(ioAernment  is  instituted  for  the  protection,  security,  and 
benefit  of  the  jieople,  and  they  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  ! 
alter  or  reform  the  same,  whenever  the  public  good  may 
require  it. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  inestim¬ 
able  privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty  God  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con¬ 
science;  nor  under  any  pretence  whatever  to  be  compelled 
to  attend  any  place  of  worship  contrary  to  his  faith  and 
judgment;  nor  shall  any  person  he  obliged  to  pay  tithes. 
taxe.s.  or  other  rates  for  building  or  repairing  any  church 
or  churches,  place  or  places  of  worship,  or  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  any  minister  or  ministry,  contrarv  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  right,  or  has  deliberately  and  voluntarily 
engaged  to  perform. 

4.  There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  one  religious  sect 
in  preference  to  accother;  no  religious  test  shall  be  required 
as  a  qualific;ation  for  any  office  or  public  trust;  and  no 
|)erson  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  right 
merely  on  acc»)unt  of  his  religious  principles. 

5.  Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  l>eing  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right.  No  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain 
or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libel,  the  truth  may  lie 
given  in  evidence  t»)  the  jury;  and  if  it  shall  ap|)ear  t<*  the 
jury  that  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  is  true,  and  was 
publi.shed  with  good  imttives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the 
party  «hall  be  acquitted  and  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to 
determine  the  law  and  the  fact. 

6.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
{M;rsons.  houses,  pajjers.  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  n<»t  be  violated;  and  no  warrant 
shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  papers  and  things  to  be  seized. 

7.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate; 
hut  the  l,egislature  may  authorize  the  trial  of  civil  suits, 
when  a  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars,  hy 
a  jury  of  six  men. 
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Hitlpr^s  MEIN  KAMPF  Says  .  .  . 

X  he  evaluation  of  man  must  be  founded  on  the  kind 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  dist-harges  the  work  that  he 
has  l)een  given  hy  the  community,  (p.  648.) 

A  powerful  national  government  will  l>e  able  even  to 
make  and  answer  for  great  encroachments  on  the  rights 
both  of  individuals  and  of  provinces  without  damage  to  the 
Reich  idea,  provided  that  the  individual  citizen  recognizes 
in  such  measures  a  means  towards  the  greatness  of  his 
nationality,  (p.  838.) 

As  true  idealism  is  nothing  but  subjecting  the  individu¬ 
al's  interest  and  life  to  the  community,  and  as  this  again 
represents  the  presumptions  for  any  kind  of  creative  or¬ 
ganizing  forms,  therefore  in  its  very  heart  it  corresponds 
to  the  ultimate  will  of  Nature.  Idealism  alone  leads  men 
to  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  the  privilege  of  force  and 
strength  and  thus  makes  them  become  a  dust  particle  of 
that  order  which  forms  and  shapes  the  entire  universe, 
(p.  411.) 

X HE  FOLKiSfl  State’s  entire  work  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  has  some  day  to  find  its  culmination  in  branding, 
through  instinct  and  reason,  the  race  sense  and  race  feeling 
into  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the  youth  with  whom  it  is 
entrusted  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  this  education,  too,  from  the 
racial  viewpoint,  must  find  its  final  completion  in  the 
military  service.  As  on  the  whole  the  period  of  the  military 
service  has  to  be  considered  tbe  conclusion  of  the  normal 
education  of  the  average  German,  (p.  637.) 

It  IS  RIDICULOUSLY  illogical  to  kill  a  fellow  who  has  be¬ 
trayed  a  cannon,  while  next  door  in  the  highest  offices 
there  sit  scoundrels  who  sold  an  entire  realm,  .  .  .  but 
who  meanwhile  unperturbedly  go  about  carrying  on  their 
republican  business  transactions,  (p.  800.) 


T  he  lack  of  a  great  new  creative  idea  means  at  all 
limes  a  limitation  of  the  fighting  power.  The  conviction 
of  the  justification  of  using  even  most  brutal  weapons  is 
always  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  fanatical  lielief  in 
the  necessity  of  the  victory  of  a  revolutionary  new  order 
on  this  globe,  (p.  784.) 

In  all  cases  which  involve  the  fulfillment  of  apparentlv 
impossible  demands  or  tasks,  the  entire  attention  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  has  to  be  united  uniformly  on  this  one  question  in  such 
a  manner  as  though  indeed  its  existence  or  non-existence 
depended  upon  its  solution,  (p.  340.1 

Hk  who  actually  and  seriously  desires  the  victory  of  a 
folkish  view  of  life  has  not  «>nly  to  rwognize  that  first, 
for  gaining  such  a  victory,  only  a  strong  fighting  move¬ 
ment  is  suitable,  but  that  secondly  such  a  movement  in 
turn  will  endure  only  on  the  basis  of  an  unshakable 
security  and  firmness  of  its  program.  It  must  not  dare 
to  make  allowances  in  the  formulation  of  the  latter  to  the 
spirit  of  the  respective  era.  but  must  keep  a  form,  once  it 
has  l>een  found  favorable,  forever,  in  any  case  until  it  is 
crowned  by  victory,  fp.  r»82.) 


The  New  Jersey  Constitution  Says  .  .  . 

8.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury; 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation; 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor; 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defense. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal 
offense,  unless  on  the  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  or  in  cases  cognizable 
by  justices  of  the  peace,  or  arising  in  the  army  or  navy  or 
in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger. 

10.  No  person  shall  after  acquittal  be  tried  for  the 
same  offense.  All  persons  shall,  before  conviction,  be 
bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offenses, 
when  the  proof  is  evident  or  presumption  great. 

11.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  shall  require  it. 


12.  The  military  shall  be  in  strict  subordination 

to  the  civil  power. 

13.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of 
war  except  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 


14.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  it  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  trea¬ 
son,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act.  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 


15.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  excessive  fines 
shall  not  be  imposed,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punish¬ 
ments  shall  not  be  inflicted. 

16.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation;  but  land  may  be  taken  for 
public  highways  as  heretofore  until  the  Legislature  shall 
direct  compensation  to  be  made. 

17.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  any 
action,  or  on  any  judgment  founded  upon  contract,  unless 
in  cases  of  fraud;  nor  shall  any  person  be  imprisoned  for 
a  militia  fine  in  time  of  peace. 

18.  The  people  have  the  right  freely  to  assemble 
together,  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  make  known 
their  opinions  to  their  representatives,  and  to  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances. 


19.  No  county,  city,  borough,  town,  township  or  village 
shall  hereafter  give  any  money  or  property,  or  loan  its 
money  or  credit,  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  association, 
or  corporation,  or  become  security  for,  or  be  directly  or 
indirectly  the  owner  of,  any  stock  or  bonds  of  any  associa¬ 
tion  or  corporation. 

20.  No  donation  of  land  or  appropriation  of  money 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  or  any  municipal  corporation 
to  or  for  the  use  of  anv  society,  association  or  corporation 
whatever. 


21.  This  enumeration  of  rights  and  privileges 
shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by 
the  people. 


In  order  to  win  the  masses  for  the  national  rise,  no  social 
sacrifice  is  too  great.  ( p.  465. 1 

Industry  and  techniques,  trade  and  professions  are  able 
to  flourish  oidv  as  long  as  an  idealistically  disposed  national 
community  offers  the  nei'essary  presuppositions,  (p.  6,31.1 

The  State  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  a  definite 
conception  of  economics  or  development  of  economics, 
(p.  19.5.) 
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High  School  English 

By  George  H.  Jaggard,  Audubon 


The  general  trend  in  recent  text 
books  on  English  composition  and 
grammar  for  the  senior  high  school 
seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  helping 
the  student  do  better  the  things  he  will 
do  anyway.  This  is  definitely  the  pre¬ 
mise  of  two  excellent  books: 

LanRuaRe  for  LivinR.  Addison,  Walker. 

Scribner’s.  $1.40.  409  pp. 

EnRiioh  for  American  Youth.  Taintor, 
Monro.  Macmillan.  $1.68.  535  pp. 

The  former  is  planned  for  ninth 
year  and  the  latter  for  non-academic 
junior  high  school  students.  Such  a 
premise  presupposes  a  high  degree  of 
practicability, — a  tendency  to  make  the 
work  center  around  the  life  experiences 
of  the  student.  In  none  of  the  recent 
books  is  this  idea  better  utilized  than 
in  the  four  volumes  of 

EnjoyinR  EnRiish.  Wolfe  and  Geyer. 
Nelson. 

These  four  volumes  present  a  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  program  of  high 
school  English.  They  are  rich  in  vital 
and  colorful  drill  material. 

A  second  tendency  is  an  increase  of 
emphasis  on  oral  English,  especially 
in  the  field  of  vocabulary  and  speech 
work.  This  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  books  already  mentioned.  Spe¬ 
cifically  in  the  field  of  speech  work  is 

Experiences  in  SpeakinR.  Seely,  Hack- 
ett.  Scott,  Foresman.  $1.72.  512  pp. 

I'he  best  way  to  give  an  idea  of  this 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  tendency  of  all  these  recent 
books  to  center  the  work  around  the 
life  experiences  of  the  student,  is  to 
cpiote  from  the  h»reword  to  the  stu¬ 
dent: 

“  I’hese  ex|>eriences  will  help  you  d»’- 
velop  social  |)oise  learn  how  to  in¬ 
troduce  })eople;  how  to  carry  on  an 
interesting  conversation;  how  to  take 
effective  part  in  class  discussions  .  .  . 
improve  your  voice,  your  gestures  .  .  . 
be  successful  in  specialized  speech  ac¬ 
tivities.  such  as:  debating,  radio  broad¬ 
casting.  and  dramatics.” 

Another  trend  is  a  minimizing  of 
subterfuge.  When  the  work  is  made 
both  vital  and  practical,  the  need  for 
sugar-coating  ceases.  Allied  to  this 
is  a  marked  economy  of  both  the 
printed  page  and  the  student’s  time. 


This  does  not  mean  that  the  books  are 
shorter;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
more  lengthy.  This  economy  is  splen¬ 
didly  illustrated  in 

ThinkinR  in  EnRiish.  Salisbury,  Leon¬ 
ard.  ^ott,  Foresman.  $1.24.  460  pp. 

In  this  book  emphasis  is  placed  on 
reading  to  get  ideas,  on  writing  and 
speaking  to  give  ideas,  on  punctuation 
to  disclose  thought  relations,  on  sen¬ 
tence  building  rather  than  on  sentence 
analysis.  It  is  planned  for  tenth  year. 

For  those  teachers  who  are  looking 
for  a  good  up-to-the-minute  handbook 
on  grammar  and  composition,  mention 
must  be  made  of 

Guide  to  EnRiish  L'saRe.  Sterling,  Em¬ 
ery.  Holt.  341  pp. 

This  is  excellent  as  a  reference  work, 
or  as  the  principal  text  for  academic 
high  school  students. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  the  field  of 
teaching  English,  or  if  you  are  weary 
and  need  a  prod,  or  if  your  inspira¬ 
tion  is  waning  or  even  if  you  are  rather 
good,  look  into 

Modern  Techniques  for  ImprovinR 
Secondary  School  English.  Noble  & 
Noble.  $2.50.  326  pp. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  200  classroom  teachers  col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  a  committee  of 
the  New’  York  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English. 

The  deluge  of  anthologies  of  litera¬ 
ture  seems  to  have  subsided.  Only 
two  have  been  submitted  for  review. 
Literature  We  Like.  Blankenship,  Nash, 
Warner.  Scribner’s.  744  pp. 

literature  We  Appreciate.  Blanken¬ 
ship,  Nash,  Warner.  Scribner’s. 

1,000  pp. 

'I’lie  first  is  designed  for  the  ninth 
year,  the  second  for  the  tenth.  The  selev:- 
tions  are  from  American,  English,  and 
European  writers  and  are  fitted  around 
such  pertinent  themes  as:  living  in  the 
world  of  today,  preparing  to  live  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  associating  with 
others,  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  time. 
Literature  We  Appreciate  contains 
three  complete  works:  Silas  Marner, 
As  You  Like  It,  Monsieur  Beaucaire. 
Biographical  and  critical  comment 
are  minimized  in  both  these  an¬ 
thologies. 


Impracticable  but  interesting  is  the 
«»>llection  of  four  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  {Midsummer-Night’s  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Macbeth)  in 

Shakmpetire  for  Today.  Phillips,  Craw¬ 
ford.  World  Book.  $1.52.  454  pp. 

The  impracticability  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  plays  presented  in  one  book 
are  taught  separately  in  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  years.  Many 
teachers  will  find  that  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  material  offers  no  real  im¬ 
provement;  for  instance,  shifting  in 
Macbeth  of  scene  3,  Act  I,  to  scene  1 
of  Act  I.  The  cutting  of  bombastic 
and  repetitious  passages  is  good;  like¬ 
wise  the  use  of  modern  verb  and  pro¬ 
noun  forms.  The  stage  directions,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  a  modern  play,  will 
be  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  is  not 
himself  something  of  a  Shakespearean 
scholar. 

A  book  which  deserves  more  space 
than  it  gets  here  is 

Within  Our  Oates.  McLellan,  DeBonis. 

Harper.  304  pp. 

The  subtitle  is  indicative  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  purpose  of  this  collection  of 
short  stories,  essays,  and  sketches: 
“Selections  on  Tolerance  and  the  For¬ 
eign-Born  of  Today.”  These  are  not, 
however,  a  group  of  second-rate  stories 
trumped  up  to  illustrate  a  timely  theme; 
such  names  as  Boake  Carter,  William 
Seabrook,  Pearl  Buck,  Will  Irwin, 
Ix)uis  Adamic  dispel  any  such  notion. 
In  city  st:hools  where  several  racial 
groups  are  represented,  the  book  will 
do  the  greatest  good. 


Policies  Coiuiiiissioii  Aids 
Democracy  Teaching 

Learning  the  Ways  of  Democracy. 
A  Case  Book  in  Civic  Education  is  a 
486-page  report  of  the  Educational  Pol¬ 
icies  Commission’s  study  of  effective 
s('hool  practices  in  education  for  A?ner- 
ican  citizenship.  It  is  based  on  visits 
t(»  ninety  selected  secondary  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  American  people  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  nation’s  need  for  educat¬ 
ing  young  people  to  he  loyal  and  re- 
s|>onsibIe  citizens.  This  description  of 
some  of  the  best  practices  in  citizenship 
education  is  therefore  particularly 
timely. 


When  the  1844  New  Jersey  Consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted  (it  has  been  altered 
but  little  since)  the  population  of  the 
state  was  373,306. 
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Recent  Science  Texts 


Biology 


Recent  biology  texts  are  charaeicr- 
ized  by  definite,  and  in  most  cases, 
very  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of 
their  authors,  to  simplify  the  reading 
materials;  the  elimination  of  unneces¬ 
sary  technicalities;  appeal  to  students 
with  more  activity  materials;  hy  the 
use  of  excellent  photographs;  inclusion 
of  latest  biological  findings,  and  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  knowledges  and  skills  ac¬ 
quired  to  everyday  life  and  living. 
Exploring  Biology.  Smith.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  696  pp.  $1.84. 

All  of  the  points  in  the  preface  above 
could  be  applied  to  this  text.  No  effort 
has  been  spared  to  make  this  book  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  beginner  .in  biology. 
Technical  terminology  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  the  aim  of  the  text  being  to 
arouse  and  retain  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
pupil.  No  laboratory  manuals  are  nec¬ 
essary,  as  over  400  activities  present 
in  the  text  may  be  compiled  in  loose- 
leaf  note  form.  The  book  abounds  in 
dramatic  episodes  and  latest  observa¬ 
tions.  Tests  are  available. 

Living  Things  and  You.  Downing,  Mc- 
Atee.  Lyons,  Carnahan.  673  pp. 
$1.35.  Workbook,  $.69. 

Here  is  another  greatly  simplified 
text  that  does  not,  however,  h>se  sight 
of  the  great  principles  of  biology.  It 
is  marked  by  many  interesting  activi¬ 
ties  with  each  unit;  excellent  treatment 
of  the  past  history  of  man  and  other 
living  things;  fine  illustrations  and  line 
drawings.  The  large  size  print  should 
appeal  tc  the  student.  The  chapter  on 
conservation  is  somewhat  brief,  but 
this  is  definitely  a  text  to  consider,  as 
the  authors  are  well-known  in  the  field 
of  nature-study. 

Everyday  Biology.  Curtis,  Caldwell, 
Sherman.  Ginn.  698  pp.  $1.92. 
Workbook  and  tests. 

This  is  a  well  arranged  book  divided 
into  eight  units.  The  illustrative  ma¬ 
terials  are  outstanding,  and  it  has  beau¬ 
tiful  photographs,  many  in  color.  Line 
drawings  and  diagrams  are  of  a  high 
quality  and  easily  understood.  Its 
chapters  on  conservation  and  leisure 
activities  are  excellent.  It  abounds  in 
questions,  exercises  and  similar  activ¬ 
ities.  The  vwabulary  is  from  I'horn- 
dike’s  list.  This  is  an  outstanding  text. 
Biology.  Moon  and  Mann.  Henry  Holt. 
900  pp.  $2.00.  Lab.  manual. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  popular  text, 
based  on  the  plant-animal-human  idea, 
as  opposed  to  many  of  the  recent  func¬ 
tional  arrangements.  Student  may 
very  easily  follow  the  logic  of  this  tvpe. 
('onservation.  and  recent  discoveries 
are  included.  Topic  for  topic,  it  is 
easily  the  most  complete  elementarv 
text  reviewed;  for  example,  46  pages 
are  devoted  to  bird  study.  Many  tables, 
questions  and  charts.  Good,  complete, 
psychologically  sound  text. 


Reviewed  by  William  H.  Caul  well,  Lakewood 


Elementary  Science 


Basic  Science  Education  Series.  Bertha 

Parker.  Row,  Peterson.  36  pp.  each. 

$.28  each. 

Sixteen  titles  on  science  topics;  i.e. 
— seeds,  rock  stories,  clouds,  fishes,  in¬ 
sects,  weather,  astronomy,  etc.,  for 
grades  four  through  Junior  High. 
Beautifully  illustrated  in  color.  Splen¬ 
did  basic  course  or  excellent  supple- 


Bill  and  the  Bird  Bander.  Edna  H.  Ev¬ 
ans.  Winston.  220  pp.  $1.50. 

Bird  lore,  banding,  migration,  and 
home  life  of  many  species  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  informal,  exciting  story  form, 
with  many  tales  of  herons,  pelicans  and 
tropical  species  found  along  Florida 
coast.  The  adventures  of  the  authors 
make  fine  reading  for  ages  6  to  90! 


.  .  .  because  Super-Coach  travel  costs  only 
one-third  as  much  as  driving  my  own  car“ 

"It’s  easy  to  figure  out!  Since  I  can  travel  by  air-conditioned  Greyhound  Super- 
Coach  for  only  a  cent  and  a  fraaion  per  mile — and  it  cost  4J4  cents  to  operate 
my  own  small  car —  I’m  really  saving  the  cost  of  two  trips  out  of  every  three. 
As  a  result  I’m  a  widely  traveled  person ...  I  can  afford  to  be,  and  so  can  you! 
Take  a  dp . . .  take  a  Greyhound  trip  next  week-end  or  next  vacation!’’ 


P  Q  r  p  I  A  brand  n«w  **Amazin9 
•  K  C  C  *  America"  Cartoon  Mop, 
with  mora  than  100  ontartaining  pictures 
and  stories,  in  fuii  coior.  Simply  moil  this 
coupon  to  Greyhound  Travel  Bureau, 
245  W.  50th  St..  New  York  City. 
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Address 


Physical  Science 

By  Rufus  D.  Reed,  Montclair 


mentary  material.  Checked  for  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy  by  experts  in  each  field. 

ExplorinK  Our  World.  Powers,  Neuner, 

Bruner,  Bradley.  Ginn.  496  pp.  $1.28. 

Workbook  and  teacher’s  manual. 

This  text  for  grade  7  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  three  (others  for  grades  8  and 
9).  Exercises  throughout  supplement 
the  text  with  readily  available  material 
and  apparatus,  and  scientific  principles 
are  clearly  brought  out  in  that  way. 
Glossary ;  good  bibliography ;  excellent 
illustrations.  An  outstanding  idea  is 
the  partly-  or  wholly-false  statements 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  for  student 
discussion. 

W'onderworld  of  Science.  Knox,  Stone, 

Meister,  Noble,  Wheatley.  Scribners. 

Book  One — 128  pp. — First  grade. 

Book  Two — 160  pp. — Second  grade. 

Book  Three — 192  pp. — Third  grade. 

A  well  illustrated,  accurate  series. 
Principles  brought  out  w  ith  simple  ex¬ 
periments.  Carefulh  checked  vocab¬ 
ulary,  and  reading  comprehension  ex¬ 
cellent.  Suggestive  questions  for  teach¬ 
er  at  end  of  each  text. 


Title  of  a  recent  doctor’s  disserta¬ 
tion:  “Retroactive  inhibition  as  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  temporal  position  of  interpo¬ 
lated  learning  activities  in  elementary 
school  children.” 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Rreproof 

From  $2.50 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

GEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 


Modern  Agriculture.  Grimes  and  Hol¬ 
ton.  Ginn. 

This  book  treats  of  the  entire  field 
of  modern  agriculture.  It  is  arranged 
on  the  unit  plan  and  has  many  teach¬ 
ing  aids.  The  treatment  of  modern 
theory  of  agricultural  practices  and  of 
the  economic  phases  is  good.  The  book 
is  valuable  as  a  text  book  for  agricul¬ 
tural  courses  and  as  a  reference  book 
in  rural  schools. 

New  Worlds  of  Chemistry.  Jaffe.  Silver 
Burdett. 

Laboratory  and  W’orkbook  Units  in 
Chemistry.  Ames  and  Jaffe.  Silver 
Burdett. 

These  books  are  well  organized.  The 
teaching  aids  are  adequate;  the  refer¬ 
ences  are  good.  There  are  some  ques¬ 
tions  to  develop  a  scientific  attitude 
and  method.  The  treatment  of  atomic 
structure,  ionization  and  chemical  ac¬ 
tion,  is  modern  and  clearly  presented. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  chemistry. 


Experiences  in  Physics.  Williard  and 
Winter.  Ginn. 

The  book  is  recommended  for  prac¬ 
tical  physics.  The  authors  boldly  elim¬ 
inated  much  theoretical  physics.  They 
utilize  simple,  improvised  materials 
and  apparatus  from  the  students’  en¬ 
vironment.  The  teaching  aids  con¬ 
tain  thought-provoking  questions,  sit¬ 
uations  for  utilizing  judgments,  and 
worthwhile  extra-class  activities.  The 
applications  of  physics  to  social  prob¬ 
lems  is  stressed. 

Everyday  Problems  in  Science  (third 
edition).  Beaschamp,  Mayfield,  West. 
Scott  Foresman. 

This  book  contains  more  material 
than  a  ninth-grade  student  can  assimi¬ 
late  in  one  year.  The  authors  explain 
the  terms  of  science  needed  to  under¬ 
stand  newspapers  and  show  students 
how  to  think  scientifically.  The  refer¬ 
ences  and  teaching  aids  are  good.  'Fhere 
is  little  in  the  book  to  develop  scientific 
attitudes  or  scientific  methods. 


nil 

New  Leaders  in  Science 

Here'They  Are  .  .  .  Neu'  .  .  .  Different  .  .  .  ^lodern! 

THE  WONDERWORLD  OF  SCIENCE 

Ry  Knox,  Stone,  Meister,  Noble,  IK  heat  ley 

Book  One — Grade  One  Book  Four — Grade  Four 

Book  Tivo — Grade  Two  Book  Five — Grade  Five 

Book  Three — Grade  Three  Book  Six — Grade  Six 

REAL  SCIENCE  BOOKS,  not  just  readers  with  reading  material  on 
science.  They  fulfill  the  aim  of  modern  educators  to  put  science  learn¬ 
ing  into  a  broad  integrated  program  that  will  teach  children  to  think 
and  help  them  to  live  happily  and  effectively  in  an  age  of  science. 
Beautifully  ILLUSTRATED  in  MANY  COLORvS. 

LIVING  V/ITH  SCIENCE 

/I  striking  three-book  series  for 
Grades  7 ,  8,  9 
Ry  Dr.  Morris  Meister 

STLMl'LATING,  MODERN, '  AUTHORITATIVE  .  .  .  these 
books  will  hold  the  attention  of  boys  and  girls,  add  zest 
to  individual  investigation,  and  promote  real  thinking. 

Scribner^s  597  fifth  avenue  .  new  york 

I  II  I  REPRESENTED  BY  A.  E.  SCOVIL 
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Mathematics  Textbooks  Show 
Influence  of  Reports 


with  recent  trends  the  topics  are  step- 
|>ed-up  and  spread  over  several  grades, 
the  easier  elements  of  a  process  being 
presented  early  and  the  more  difficult 
elements  deferred.  The  books  are  well 
illustrated  and  seem  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  practice. 


By  Virgil  S.  Mallory 
Montclair 

Since  1900  there  have  been  three 
important  reports  on  the  content  and 
teaching  of  mathematics.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  each  is  visible  in  syllabi,  in  text 
books,  and  in  courses  of  stud>. 

During  the  past  year  two  additional 
reports  have  been  published.  These 
will  undoubtedly  have  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  mathematical  education. 
They  should  be  read  by  every  teacher 
of  mathematics.  They  will  take  their 
place  along  with  the  reforms  in  the 
content  and  teaching  of  mathematics 
suggested  by  Perry  and  Nunn  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  by  Myers  and  Young  in  this 
country,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  in  1900.  the  Report  of  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  1923,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Examinations  in  Math¬ 
ematics  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board  in  1935. 

The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Education.  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Mathematics.  Fifteenth  Year¬ 
book.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  253  pp.  $1.25. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  and  the  American 
Mathematical  Association.  It  proposes 
courses  of  study  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  both  in  general 
mathematics  and  in  so-called  college 
preparatory  mathematics.  Significant 
is  the  outline  of  a  four  year  course  in 
general  mathematics  for  the  senior 
high  school.  Repeated  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  elementary  work  in 
analytic  geometry  and  calculus  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  college  preparatory 
course,  first  made  in  the  1923  report 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Mathematics 
and  in  the  1935  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  College  Entrance  Board. 

Mathematics  in  General  Education.  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association,  Ap- 
pleton-Century.  412  pp.  $2.75. 

While  the  Joint  Committee  Report  is 
rather  specific  in  its  recommendations 
of  content  in  mathematics,  this  report 
is  more  idealistic  and  experimental.  It 
is  concerned  with  meeting  the  general 
educational  needs  of  students  and  is 
not  primarily  concerned  with  meeting 
their  vocational  or  college  needs. 


Arithmetic 

Number  Readiness  Series.  Campbell- 
Wren-Osburn.  Johnson.  Discovering 
Numbers.  Grade  3.  279  pp.  Number 
Experiences.  Grade  4.  248  pp.  Num¬ 
ber  Activities.  Grade  5.  247  pp. 

Exploring  Numbers.  Grade  6.  264 

pp. 

These  are  the  first  four  books  in  a 
five-book  series,  grades  3-7.  In  line 


Junior  High  School 

Junior  Mathematics.  Douglass-Kinney. 
Holt.  Book  I.  440  pp.  $.%.  Book  2. 
439  pp.  $1.04.  Book  S.  504  pp.  $1.28. 

This  is  a  three-book  series  for  grades 
7,  8,  and  9  in  schools  where  formal 
algebra  is  not  begun  until  the  10th 
)ear.  While  mathematics  is  applied  in 
its  social  uses,  the  authors  have  ob¬ 
served  a  logical  sequence  in  developing 


The  Wholesome  Fun  of 

CHEWING  GUM 

Comes  Naturally  to  Everyone — There  is 
a  reason,  a  time  and  a  place 
for  this  healthful  American  custom  — 


hildren  and  young  people  generally  as  well  as 
adults  find  great  satisfaction  in  chewing  gum  . . . 
Probably  this  is  because  chewing  is  such  a  natural  pleasure. 


Just  as  exercise  is  necessary  to 
keep  your  arms  and  legs  aaive,  so 
chewing  exercise  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role,  too.  For  one  thing,  it’s 
good  for  your  teeth  in  that  it 
helps  keep  them  clean  and  bright. 
For  another  thing,  it  helps  re¬ 
lieve  tension.  Again,  it  aids  con¬ 
centration. 

Successful,  popular  people  like 
to  chew  gum,  but  of  course  recog¬ 
nize  there  is  "a  time  and  place” 
for  chewing  gum,  just  as  there  is 
for  everything  else  they  do. 

Teachers  and  leaders  now  point 
out  this  fact,  explaining  that  good 


taste  and  good  judgment  com¬ 
bined  with  the  desire  not  to  offend 
others  are  the  sound  bases  to 
guide  you  in  your  enjoyment  of 
Chewing  Gum  as  well  as  in  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Wherever  there  are  people, 
whether  in  rural  areas,  small  towns 
or  big  cities,  delicious  Chewing 
Gum  every  day  adds  its  quota  of 
pleasure.  It’s  one  of  the  real 
American  ways  of  getting  a  lot  of 
fun  at  little  cost. 

Tty  it  yourselfaround  the  house, 
when  reading,  studying,  driving  or 
doing  any  number  of  other  things. 


=  AN  AID  TO  GOOD  TEEIH:  Chewing  gum  daily  helps 
keep  your  teeth  clean  and  attractive.  And  it  provides  healthful 
chewing  exercise,  too.  It's  a  wholesome  pleasure  for  everyone. 


National  Association  of  Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers,  Staten  Island,  New  York 
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A  Sound.  Sensible 

READING 

PROGRAM 


easy  to  administer,  economical 
and  proved  highly  effective 


The 


LAIDLAW 

BASIC  READERS 

By  YOAKAM,  VEVERKA  &  ABNEY 

Never  before  has  a  reading  program 
offered  so  many  desirable  features,  so 
easy  to  teach,  at  such  low  cost,  as  this 
comprehensive  Laidlaw  Series.  It  is  a 
program  that  succeeds  wherever  used 
because  pupils  and  teachers  enjoy  it. 
It  provides  interesting  content  of  high 
literary  quality;  a  speech  improvement 
program;  distinguished  authorship; 
appealing  illustrations;  a  teaching  plan 
that  appeals  to  teachers;  a  complete 
reading  readiness  program;  scientif¬ 
ically  controlled  vocabulary;  limited 
but  fully  adequate  teaching  equipment 
.  .  .  each  a  noteworthy  achievement 
in  itself  ...  all  skilfully  combined  into 
a  complete  sound,  sensible  reading 
program  easy  to  administer,  econom¬ 
ical  to  use,  and  unsurpassed  for  ef¬ 
fectiveness! 


JUST  RELEASED 

Providing  A  Scientific  Program  of 
Reading  Skills  for  Grades  4,  5  and  6 

These  new  books  continue  the  high 
standards  set  in  the  Primary  Series. 
Content  is  arranged  around  centers  of 
interest,  such  as:  Sports,  History,  Beauty, 
Humor,  Knowledge,  Travel.  From  the 
standpoint  of  vocabulary  difficulty  these 
nev)  readers  are  the  most  carefully- 
graded  readers  yet  published.  They 
provide  a  definite  program  of  inter¬ 
mediate-grade  reading  skills  which  all 
pupils  should  master  in  the  4th,  5th  and 
6th  grades. 


Write  for  Information  and  Prices 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

221  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


the  mathematics.  Teachers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  rather  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  (for  a  ninth  grade  book)  of  sta¬ 
tistical  methods  m  Book  3.  Frequency 
distribution,  mean  and  median,  meas¬ 
ures  of  variability,  mean  deviation, 
normal  distribution,  and  relationship 
( rank  correiation ) ,  are  some  of  the 
topical  headings. 

Mathematics  for  Today.  Douglass-Kin- 
ney.  Holt.  Book  1.  437  pp.  $.96. 

Book  2.  447  pp.  $1.04. 

A  two-book  series  for  grades  7  and 
B  prepared  for  schools  in  which  alge¬ 
bra  is  begun  in  the  ninth  grade.  W  ith 
the  exception  of  one  chapter.  Book  1 
is  the  same  as  Book  1  of  the  Junior 
Mathematics.  Book  2,  however,  has 
two  chapters  not  in  the  Junior  .Mathe¬ 
matics  series,  one  on  formulas,  and  one 
on  savings  and  investments. 

Everyday  Mathematics.  Douglass-Kin- 
ney.  Holt.  503  pp.  $1.28. 

A  ninth  year  text  book  for  students 
who  will  not  take  algebra.  Of  the 
eleven  chapters,  eight  are  from  Junior 
Mathematics  Book  3  and  two  from 
Book  2.  This  book  differs  from  Book 
3  in  the  Junior  series  in  not  having  ma¬ 
terial  on  algebra  and  geometric  proof. 

This  series  of  books  indicates  the 
unsettled  conditions  with  respect  to 
ninth  grade  mathematics,  for  here  are 
two  books  offered  for  that  grade,  both 
in  general  mathematics,  and  differing 
but  slightly  in  the  emphasis  on  algebra 
and  geometry.  They  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  series,  worth  examining. 

General  Mathematics.  Reeve.  Odyssey. 
Books  1,  2,  and  S,  each  158  pp.  $.64 
each. 

This  is  a  set  of  drill  books,  dealing 
mainly  with  simple  algebra  and  intui¬ 
tive  geometry.  Less  than  half  of  Book 
1  and  a  third  of  Book  2  has  arithmetic 
drill.  Book  3  has  drill  problems  in 
algebra  except  for  the  last  27  pages. 
These  are  on  elementary  demonstrative 
geometry  and  logarithms. 

Applied  Mathematics  for  Girls.  Davis. 
Bruce.  274  pp. 

Fundamental  principles  and  proc¬ 
esses  of  mathematics  apply  in  all  math¬ 
ematics  whether  specialized  for  voca¬ 
tions,  for  girls,  or  more  generally  for 
the  consumer.  This  book,  however, 
stresses  its  socialization  in  problems 
presumably  interesting  to  girls.  This 
relation  to  cooking,  sewing,  and  food 
problems  is  well  done.  Otherwise  the 
problems  would  match  those  in  most 
courses  in  general  mathematics. 

Senior  High  School 

Ptane  Geometry.  Seymour-Smith.  Mac¬ 
millan.  467  pp.  $1.60. 

A  New  Geometry.  Herberg-Orleans. 

Heath.  402  pp.  $1.36. 

Modern  Trend  Geometry.  Strader- 
Rhoades.  Winston.  444  pp. 

New  Trend  Geometry.  Leonhardy- 
Joseph-McLeary.  Merrill.  494  pp. 
$1.48. 


Plane  Geometry.  Welchons-Kricken- 

berger.  Ginn.  502  pp.  $1.40. 

These  books  are  all  indicative,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  trends  in 
the  teaching  of  geometry.  There  is 
evident  (1)  the  more  extensive  intro¬ 
duction  to  geometry  through  intuitive 
and  experimental  channels;  (2)  the 
division  into  chapters  instead  of  tra¬ 
ditional  books;  (3)  the  introduction 
of  so-called  real  life  reasoning  situa¬ 
tions;  (4)  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  formal  theorems;  (5)  the  inclusion 
of  chapter  tests;  (6)  the  revision  of 
locus  to  place  more  emphasis  on  its 
extension  to  analytic  geometry  and  less 
on  its  formal  proof;  and  (7)  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  logical  foundations  of 
reasoning. 

Senior  Mathematics.  Mallory  -  Fehr. 

Sanborn.  442  pp.  $2.00. 

Reviewed  by 

George  W.  Garthwaite,  Plainfield 
Plainfield  High  School 

Iti  addition  to  giving  the  usual  Math¬ 
ematics  of  the  senior  year  of  high 
school,  this  text  welds  the  entire  math¬ 
ematical  experience  of  the  student  into 
concrete  practical  knowledge.  By  mak¬ 
ing  the  function  concept  the  central 
theme  of  the  entire  text,  the  authors 
have  provided  a  unifying  element 
which  relates  all  of  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  course. 

The  book  meets  fully  the  require¬ 
ment  for  the  Gamma  Examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  the  requirements  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  Report  of  1923,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  Report. 


THE  NEW  MERRIAM- WEBSTER 

Encyclopedic  t  information  on  every  sub¬ 
ject,  at  your  finger  tips;  600,000  entries, 
12,000  illustrations. 

Up  to  date:  the  only  entirely  new  and 
rewritten  unabridged  dictionary  in  26 
years. 

Economical :  the  acquisition  of  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary  lessens  the 
need  for  investment  in  supplementary 
reference  books.  It  is  truly  “the  foundation 
book  of  education.’’  Write  for  booklet  E. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Sprii|felil,  Mass. 


WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  Second  Edition 
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Diagonal  Seating  Plan 
Aids  Lighting 


10  10  10  10  10  10  ^'Tf 
10  10  10  10  10  10 
10  10  10  10  10  10  _ 
10  10  10  10  10  10'"* 


Chart  A 

14  Desks  Received  Below  10  Lumens 
14  Desks  Received  Above  10  Lumens 


27  Desks  Received  More  Than  10  Lumens 


A  DIAGONAL  SEATING  PLAN  instituted  at 
the  Glassboro  Teachers  College  by 
President  Edgar  F.  Bunce  has  brought 
increased  lighting  efficiency  at  the  col¬ 
lege  without  any  expenditure  of  money 
and  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  time 
expenditure. 

In  brief,  the  arrangement  consists 
merely  of  arranging  the  seats  in  the 
college  in  diagonal  fashion  instead  of 
in  the  customary  vertical  or  horizontal 
lines.  Charts  A  and  B  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  idea  in  one  of  the 
rooms  at  the  Glassboro  School. 

By  means  of  a  standard  illumination 
meter,  Mr.  John  B.  Sangree  of  the 
College  Science  Department,  measured 
the  light  lumens  received  at  each  desk 
under  the  plans  illustrated  in  A  and  B. 

The  numbers  on  each  desk  illustrated 
show  the  number  of  light  lumens  avail¬ 
able  under  each  seating  plan.  A  study 


of  these  reveals  at  once  the  fact  that  in 
this  room  every  desk  receives  more 
than  the  minimum  amount  of  light 
under  the  diagonal  plan,  although 
almost  half  were  insufficiently  illumin¬ 
ated  before  the  seating  was  adjusted. 

The  minimum  of  10  lumens  required 
for  effective  study  is  received  by  less 
than  50%  of  the  desks  in  many  school 
rooms  when  seats  are  placed  in  the 
conventional  way.  In  addition  to  the 
eyestrain  suffered  by  those  pupils  who 
receive  insufficient  light,  many  of  the 
desks  are  subjected  to  glare  on  bright 
days,  which  causes  as  much  discomfort 
and  loss  of  efficiency  as  a  deficient 
amount  of  light. 

The  relationship  between  good  light¬ 
ing  and  efficient  -work  is  so  obvious 
that  school  officials  may  well  study 
their  local  situations  with  an  eye  to 
making  the  simple  changes  required. 


They  aluoays  were  good — 

Now  they'* re  even  Better! 

Taylor,  Gilmartin,  and  Boylans 

CORRECT  SPELLING  SERIES 

WITH  DICTIONARY 

(Grades  2-8,  Each  $.44) 

With  these  outstanding  features— 

Each  page  a  complete  week’s  work  •  Dictation  exercises  *  Weekly, 
monthly  and  term  reviews  *  Colored  illustrations  in  the  lower  grades. 

Pius  these  important  new  features — 

A  carefully  graded  dictionary  in  each  book  from  the  4th  through  the 
8th  years  *  Dictionary  Study  Helps  *  Complete  course  in  dictionary 
usage  (syllabication,  accent,  pronunciation,  etc.)  *  Numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  in  each  dictionary  section. 

a 

Send  for  foIJrr  "J”  describing  the  many  features  of  this 
series  of  spellers  .  .  .  it's  free! 

NOBLE  AND  NOBLE, Publishers,  Inc.,  100  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYork 


Hinds  Oven  can  ^'turn  on 
the  heat'^  up  to  350° 


to  prove  the  climate-sure  qualities  of 
HINDS  HONEY  and  ALMOND  CREAM! 


This  laboratory  oven  is  only  one  of 
the  many  reasons  why  Hinds  is 
famous  as  the  lotion  that  works. 

Here  in  this  oven.  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  is  subjected  to  rigid  temperature  tests, 
with  the  result  that  the  famous  Hinds  formula 
for  hand  lotion  retains  its  smoothing  action 
in  any  climate,  any  weather! 

Every  ingredient  that  goes  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 
is  likewise  tested  and  analyzed  for  purity 
and  helpful  skin-smoothing  action. 

Use  Hinds  on  dry,  chapped  hands,  face, 
and  body,  wherever  skin  needs  smoothing. 
Extra-creamy,  extra-softening— even  one 
application  of  Hinds  helps  dry,  rough 
hands  feel  softer ...  look  prettier!  $1,  50^, 
25^  10^  sizes. 

Send  for  a  sample  of  Hinds  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream  —  FREE!  Write  Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Corp.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

HINDS 

HONEY  &  ALMOND  CREAM 

I  Copyricht.  IMl,  Lchn  A  Fink  Pradnets  Corp. 
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(Girl  Scouts,  14  W.  49th  St.,  New  York) 
March  17 — Saint  Patrick’s  Day 
March  3()-April  6 — 

National  Negro  Health  Week 
d'.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington.  D.  C.) 

April  1-7 — Conservation  Week 
(National  Life  Conservation  Society, 
2239  Tiehout  A\e..  New  York) 

April  6 — Army  Day 


YOUR  ENTIRE  TRIP  IN 
AIR-CONDITIONED  LUXURY  AND 
THE  COST  IS  SURPRISINGLY  LOW 

This  year  combine  four  incomparable  West¬ 
ern  attractions  into  one  grand  vacation  tour. 

Ride  the  famous  Denver  Zephyr,  overnight 
from  Chicago  to  Colorado.  Spend  thrilling  days 
in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies.  See  Mile-High 
Denver, Colorado  Springs,  Pikes  Peak,  Boulder 
and  the  alpine  beauty  of  Estes  Park. 


Combine  these 
Wonder  Spots 
in  One  Grand  Vacation 


National  Teaelier  Exain!>$ 


The  1941  National  Teacher  Examin¬ 
ations  will  be  admin isteretl  on  March 
14-15,  1941.  This  w  ill  he  the  second 
use  of  a  comprehensive  set  of  “teacher 
examinations"  designed  for  w  idespread 
application. 

Eli/aheth  and  Atlantic  Cit)  will  he 
examining  centers,  under  the  direction 
of  Ralph  P.  Gallagher  and  Charles  E. 
Werntz.  Other  centers  w  ill  he  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Bethlehem,  Penna.,  and 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  school  systems  which 
are  cooperating  by  endorsing  the  use 
of  these  examinations,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  applicants  for  positions  to  submit 
records  from  them,  are  Atlantic  Citv, 


Dates  for  Observance 

April  14 — Pan-American  Day 
(Pan-American  I'nion,  Washington,  I).  C.) 
March  12-18 — 

riirl  Anniv'i^rctirv 


East  Orange,  Elizabeth,  Montclair. 
Newark,  and  Cranford. 

The  examination  is  prepared  and 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Teacher  Examina¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  (1.5  Amsterdam  A\e..  New 
York),  of  which  A.  J.  Stodtlard.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Superintendent,  is  chairman. 

The  examinations  cover  such  areas 
as  reasoning  ability;  understanding 
and  use  of  the  English  language:  gen¬ 
eral  cultural  information;  understand¬ 
ing  of  points  of  view  and  methods  of 
professional  education;  knowledge  of 
contemporary  affairs;  and  mastery  of 
the  subject  matter  to  he  taught. 


Forgetting  is 
important^  too! 


1  nen,  on  tnrougn  tne  v-oioraao  kockics  ana  | 
the  Feather  River  Canyon  during  daylight  ; 
hours,  to  enchanting  California.  I 

Return  through  the  evergreen  Pacific  North-  ; 
west.  Then  visit  glorious  Glacier  or  Magic  | 
Yellowstone,  or  both.  Glacier,  with  its  winding  | 
trails,  mountain  grandeur,  beautiful  lakes  and  I 
cozy  chalets.  Yellowstonej  with  its  amazing  | 
geysers,  mud  volcanoes,  boiling  pools  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  fall  and  canyon. 

Burlington’s  special  low  summer  fares 
combined  with  attractively  priced  tours  and  I 
accommodations  in  the  Parks  make  the  total 
cost  of  this  grand  vacation  surprisingly  low. 

Travel  indepiendently  or  join  a  Burlin^on 
Escorted  Tour  with  everytliing  arranged  in 
advance.  Either  way,  Burlington  gives  you  the 
greatest  travel  value.  Mail  coupon  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklets  and  information. 

TRAVEL  ON  CREDIT!  Take  your  vacation  this 
summer  and  pay  later.  Check  coupon  for  details 
of  this  convenient  service. 


—  Mil  Ills  COlPON  TiMT - »  - 

Burtinglon  Traval  Buraou 

Room  531, 547  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me  free  illustrated  booklets,  rates  and 
information  about  a  vacation  trip  to  California, 
traveling  one  way  via  Colorado  and  the  other 
via  Glacier  or  Yellowstone  or  both. 


Street  and  Number . 


City _ State _ 

Q  Check  here  for  special  information  about 
AII-aspaaM  EKOitad  Toun 
□  Check  here  for  Traval  Cradit  information 


spring  in  /Atlantic  icy 

Lent  and  Easter 

by  The  Sea 

Eliminate  mental  and  physical  “kinks” 
in  a  steamer  chair  —  on  the  broad  sun 
decks  of  the 

HOTEL  DENNIS 
On  The  Boardwalk 

For  quiet  comfort  and  relaxation  there’s 
nothing  finer  than  a  guest  room  over¬ 
looking  the  Sea,  with  superior  service, 
cuisine  and  appointments. 

.'MI  outdoor  sports.  Indoor  ice  skating 
and  Championship  Hockey. 
.•\ppropriate  Entertainment  Programs. 
Complete  Health  Bath  Department. 
American  and  European  Plans 
Winter  Rates  Still  Prevail 


On  the  Ocean  ^ 
at  Michigan  Ave. 


ttT  KNOW  that  only  by  forgetting  my 
^  worries  can  I  do  my  best  work  or 
enjoy  myself  to  the  fullest.  That’s  why 
I  prize  so  highly  my  T.P.U.  Peerless 
C'ertiflcate.  It  lets  me  forget  the  flnan- 
cial  hazards  of  sickness,  accident  and 
quarantine  .  .  .  gives  me  peace  of 
mind  that  is  priceless,  yet  costs  me  only 
a  few  cents  a  day.” 

More  than  27,000  teachers  are  banded 
together  in  T.P.U.  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion.  T.P.U.  Certificates  cover  every 
need.  T.P.U.’s  Peerless  Certificate  pro¬ 
vides  particularly  generous  benefits. 
Should  hospitalization  be  necessary 
these  benefits  are  increased  50%. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.  P.  U.  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  want  to  forget  flnanrial  haz¬ 
ards  of  sirknesH,  accident  and 
quarantine.  Tell  me  more  about 
T.P.U.  (102) 


8  Blocks  from 
Union  Station 


and  Convention  Hall 
WALTER  J.  BVZBT,  Inc. 
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Majority  of  Budgets 
Passed  At  Election; 
Amounts  Seem  Stable 

A  large  majority  of  local  «rhoo! 
budgets  throughout  the  State 
were  approved  by  substantial 
margins  but  light  votes  at  the 
school  elections  on  February  11. 
Among  the  exceptions  were 
Stanhope,  Ewing  Township  in 
Mercer  County,  and  Ounellen. 
where  the  budget  was  bitterly- 
attacked  by  the  local  taxpayer 
organization. 

The  Dunellen  Board  promptly- 
voted  to  resubmit  the  budget, 
which  included  $7,006  for  sal¬ 
ary  increases,  "the  only  prac¬ 
tical  one  that  will  permit  contin¬ 
uing  our  progressive  system  with¬ 
out  impairment.” 

Most  of  the  city  school  systems 
have  also  had  their  budgets  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Boar<ls  of  School 
Estimate,  though  money  for  in¬ 
crements  drew  some  fire  in  New¬ 
ark  and  Elizabeth.  The  Elizabeth 
teachers  made  an  excellent  cam¬ 
paign  for  popular  support  of  in¬ 
crements  with  a  widely-distrib¬ 
uted  folder.  If  hat  Prire  Edura- 
lion  ? 

State  Board  Mourns 
Reductions  in  Budget 

The  State  Board  of  Education 
at  its  February  meeting  discussed 
at  length  the  reductions  made 
in  its  budget  request*.  Members 
expressed  regret  at  failure  of  the 
preliminary  state  budget  to  in¬ 
clude  sufficient  money  to  place 
the  Board’s  insurance  policies 
on  a  five  year  basis. 

They  also  mourned  cuts  in  the 
printing  budget — which  would 
have  provided  for  reviewing  the 
Department’s  Education  Bulletin 
and  for  the  printing  of  courses  of 
study.  It  is  possible  that  both 
reductions  will  be  changed  be¬ 
fore  the  appropriations  bill  is 
finally  passed. 

The  Board  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  in  the  case 
of  Supervising  Principal  C.  F. 
Dengler  of  Carteret,  whose  case 
is  receiving  Association  support. 
Mr.  Dengler  is  attempting  to 
collect  salary  for  a  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  his  employment  status 
was  in  doubt.  Mr.  Dengler’s  ten¬ 
ure  status  is  not  at  issue  in 
this  case,  but  is  now  before  tbe 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  a 
separate  case. 


Geography  Teachers  To  Meet 
The  National  (iouncil  of 
Teachers  of  Geographv  will  hold 
a  meeting  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  New¬ 
ark  on  .Saturday  morning.  March 
15.  The  program  will  consist  of 
a  demonstration  lesson,  a  talk  on 
the  use  of  visual  aids  in  Ceog- 
raphv,  and  a  panel  discussion. 
Exhibits  of  classroom  work  and 
latest  publications  will  be  on 
display.  All  teacher*  are  invited. 


Judy  Graves  Joins 
Gallup  Staff 

Judy  Graves,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Review, 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Audience  Research  Institute, 
in  Princeton.  The  Institute, 
of  which  Dr.  George  Gallup 
is  head,  is  engaged  in  a  broad 
study  of  the  public’s  taste  in 
motion  pictures. 


Fee-Less  Adult  School 
Started  in  Newark 

Newark — Cleveland  J  u  n  i  o  r 
High  School  has  started  a  fee¬ 
less  adult  school,  conducted 
without  charge  by  the  day-school 
teachers,  and  with  topics  selected 
by  a  survey  of  neighborhood  in¬ 
terests.  The  five  group  topics 
thus  chosen  were:  A  Study  of 
Social  Problems;  Getting  the 
Most  Out  of  a  Dollar;  Living 
with  Our  Children;  Sewing. 
Dressmaking  and  Clothing;  and 
Improving  Your  English  and 
Speech.  The  Essex  County  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Teachers  has  criticized 
the  offer  of  the  teacher*  to  con¬ 
duct  the  classes  without  pay. 

New  Heads 
Of  Local  Associations 

Atlantic  County 
Pleasantville  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion — Grace  Kleinginna 

Essex  County 

.\'euark  Junior  High  School^ 
Association — William  .M.  Dev- 
onald 

Somerset  County 

ManviUe  Teachers'  Association 
— -Michael  A.  Gioia 


Handwriting  Department 
Plans  Course  of  Study 

Plans  for  a  course  of  study  in 
handwriting  for  the  state  were 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Department 
of  Handwriting,  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Durell,  and  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bunce 
in  Trenton  on  February  12. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  material 
ready  for  use  by  next  Septem- 
Iter.  Tentative  topics  and  ma¬ 
terials  are:  lesson  plans,  pri¬ 
mary  and  upper  levels;  cursive 
and  manuscript  writing  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  standards  of  each;  re¬ 
productions  of  children’s  work; 
blackboard  writing;  techniques; 
materials;  visual  aids. 

Members  of  the  Department’s 
Course  of  Study  Committee  are 
Marion  Little,  Glassboro,  chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Maude  Meyers,  New¬ 
ark;  Mks.  Elizabeth  H  organ, 
Orange;  Mrs.  Emma  Myers, 
Bridgeton;  Olive  Mellon,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  Albert  Hartman, 
Montclair;  Edith  Hall,  Burling¬ 
ton;  Pearl  Yeager,  Atlantic  City; 
Mrs.  Hazel  Saindon,  Glassboro. 


Democracy  Teaching  is  Theme 
Of  Council's  Demonstrations 


- 

State-Wide  Art  Exhibit 
Is  Gathered  in  Newark 

Newark— More  than  3,000 
pieces  of  art  representing  the 
work  of  over  2,000  pupils  in  155 
of  New  Jersey’s  public,  parochial, 
private  and  vocational  schools 
poured  into  Bamberger’s  last 
month  for  entry  in  the  exhibition 
being  held  there  until  March  8. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  New  Jersey  that  the 
arts  and  crafts  work  of  high 
school  students  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
played  in  one  spot  and  offers  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  view 
the  creative  talents  being  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  tutelage  of 
New  Jersey  teachers. 

Scholastic  Magazine,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  High  School  Weekly,  is  co¬ 
sponsor  with  Bamberger’s  of  the 
New  Jersey  show,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  regional  elimination 
competition  for  the  14th  .Annual 
National  High  School  .Art  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

By  far  the  largest  classification 
is  water  colors,  which  includes 
pictorial  work  also  in  crayons, 
Tempora,  charcoal,  dry  chalk 
painting  and  pastels.  The  next 
biggest  division  is  oils. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  ceramics 
are  displayed  on  special  pedestals 
and  in  showcases,  which  are  also 
utilized  for  the  jewelry  and 
metalwork. 


Health  Education  Conference 

The  Sixth  Annual  Health  Edu¬ 
cation  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Panzer  College  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Hygiene.  East  Orange, 
on  Saturday.  March  8. 

Visual  Educators  To 
Meet  at  Vineland 

The  New  Jersey  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  will  hold  a 
South  Jersey  Conference  and  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Vineland  High  School 
on  Thursday,  March  20.  There 
will  be  exhibits  and  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  from  3:30  P.  M. 

The  Central  Jersey  Conference 
will  be  held  at  the  Plainfield 
High  School  on  Tuesday,  May 
13.  The  exhibits  will  open  at 
3:30  P.  M.  and  will  be  followed 
by  dinner  at  6:00  P.  M.  and  a 
meeting  at  7:30  P.  M. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  people 
attended  the  dinner  meeting  at 
the  Dwight  Morrow  High  School, 
Englewood,  on  February  6.  Etta 
Schneider,  Teachers  College, 
Marguerite  Kirk,  Newark;  Doro¬ 
thy  Beers.  Glen  Rock;  Helen 
Beisiegel,  Dumont,  gave  very  ex¬ 
cellent  presentations  on  the  use 
of  films  at  various  school  leveU. 


The  New  Jersey  Council  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  arranged  for  two 
demonstrations  of  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  during  the  spring  months. 
Both  demonstrations  are  to  be  in 
the  field  of  Problems  of  Democ¬ 
racy  and  will  be  closely  related 
to  the  new  syllabus  which  is  in 
the  course  of  preparation  hy  a 
state  committee. 

The  first  demonstration  will  be 
held  in  the  Trenton  High  School 
on  Saturday,  March  22,  at  10 
A.  M.  M  iss  Clara  Braemer  of 
the  Trenton  High  School  will 
demonstrate  the  methods  which 
she  uses  in  her  Problems  of 
Democracy  classes. 

Teachers  and  administrators 
who  have  observed  Miss  Braem- 
er’s  work  are  of  the  opinion  that 
all  social  studies  teachers  should 
make  a  real  effort  to  see  this 
demonstration.  It  is  also  felt 
that  a  teacher  of  any  subject  who 
is  interested  in  visual  methods 
and  object  teaching  will  profit 
by  observing  Miss  Braemer’s 
work. 

The  second  demonstration  will 
lie  held  in  the  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  on  .April  5. 
This  demonstration  will  be  based 
on  the  classroom  use  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  “Land  of  Liberty.” 

The  project  will  be  introduced 
by  Professor  Roy  Hatch  and  the 
classroom  discussion  on  the  film 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  John 
Rellahan  of  the  Montclair  staff. 
This  film  is  showing  in  New  York 
City  at  the  present  time  and  is 
reputed  to  be  an  excellent  teach¬ 
ing  device.  Teachers  will  find 
much  profit  in  observing  the  use 
which  Dr.  Rellahan  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Hatch  will  make  of  this  film. 

.Announcements  from  the 
Council  of  Education  will  place 
in  each  school  system  more  com¬ 
plete  information. 

Citizenship  Is  Theme 
Of  Secondary  Yearbook 

Teachers  throughout  the  state 
are  invited  to  contribute  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  committee  of  sec¬ 
ondary  teachers  now  at  work  on 
the  1941  Yearbook.  Its  theme 
will  be  “The  Function  of  the  New 
Jersey  Secondary  Schools  in 
Teaching  Citizenship.” 

The  committee  held  its  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  on  February 
20  at  New  Brunswick.  Elditor 
is  Max  J.  Herzberg  of  Newark. 
Assisting  him  will  be  Commis¬ 
sioner  Howard  Dare  White; 
Marian  Walker,  Nutley;  Pearle 
Button,  Freehold;  T.  Gra  Gas¬ 
ton,  Montclair;  William  Devon- 
ald,  Newark;  Richard  Robinson, 
Trenton;  Sampson  Smith,  Mid- 
dlebush;  Curtis  H.  Threlkeld, 
South  Orange ;  and  President 
Nellie  Seltzer  of  Collingswood. 
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SupremeCourtUpholdsTeachers 

In  Claim  for  Trenton  Increments 

♦ - - - - 


Waiver*  by  Some  Should  Not 
Deprive  Others  of  Salary 
Rights,  Says  Decision 


“Teachers  in  the  public  school 
system  lose  no  salary  rights  be¬ 
cause  others  in  the  system  agree 
to  a  reduction  in  their  salary.” 

So  declares  the  State  Supreme 
Court  in  a  decision  upholding  the 
right  of  certain  Trenton  teachers 
to  increments  against  an  attempt 
to  penalize  them  because  they 
had  refused  to  sign  waivers  per¬ 
mitting  salary  cuts. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision, 
written  by  Justice  Bodine,  up¬ 
holds  a  similar  decision  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Following  the  death  of  the  sal¬ 
ary  cut  law  in  1937,  most  Tren¬ 
ton  teachers  signed  waivers  per¬ 
mitting  continued  reductions.  To 
these  teachers  the  Trenton  Board 
sought  to  give  salary  increments, 
withholding  them  from  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  refused  to  sign  and  who 
later  won  in  the  courts  their  right 
to  full  salaries. 

The  court  refers  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  an  “attempt  to  coerce 
those  who  had  devoted  years  to 
the  city  school  system  in  order 
to  save  money,”  and  suggests 
that  “the  attempt  to  force  acqui¬ 
escence,  by  giving  to  those  who 
would  accept  the  Board’s  plan  of 
settlement  and  withholding  from 
those  who  would  not  accept.” 
may  present  a  federal  question 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

“Preferences.”  it  says,  “are  not 
viewed  with  favor.  The  tenure 
statutes  were  passed  to  prevent 
harsh  bargaining.” 

The  decision  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  wide  applica¬ 
tion  beyond  the  particular  facts 
on  which  it  was  rendered,  and 
does  not  greatly  affect  the  legal 
status  of  salary  schedules  in 
general. 

Elementary  Math  Group 
To  Hear  Upton,  Durell 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Elementary  Mathematics  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
March  8,  at  the  State  Teachers 
College  in  Jersey  City.  The 
business  session,  at  9:30  A.  M.. 
will  elect  ofiBcers. 

Dr.  Clifford  Brewster  Upton, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  well-known  text 
book  author,  will  develop  and 
discuss  “New  Phases  of  Arith¬ 
metic  Instruction  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.”  Thomas  J.  Dur¬ 
ell,  State  Commissioner  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education,  will  talk  on 
“Problem  Solving”.  A  sixth- 
grade  class,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Viola  O’Brien,  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  lesson  on  “Area”. 

This  program  has  been  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Elementary  School,  on 
all  grade  levels. 


Stephan  Will  Talk 
On  Defense  Program 
At  Deans'  Meeting 

.\udley  H.  F.  Stephan,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  Jersey  Defense 
Council,  will  discuss  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Defense  Needs,  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Deans  of  Women  and 
Girls.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Newark  Athletic  Club, 
Newark,  on  March  15. 

An  hour’s  business  meeting,  in¬ 
cluding  reports  from  the  national 
convention,  will  begin  at  10:30 
A.  M.  Mr.  Stephan’s  talk,  at 
11:30,  will  be  followed  by  ques¬ 
tions  and  discussion  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  academic  and  administra¬ 
tive  officials  in  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram. 

Following  luncheon,  a  number 
of  New  Jersey  deans  will  discuss 
the  work  in  progress  at  their  own 
schools.  Speakers  and  their  top¬ 
ics  include.  Lora  D.  Jahn,  Tren¬ 
ton,  “A  Guidance  Program  in  the 
Junior  High  School”;  Margaret 
Murphy,  Montclair,  “Scholarship 
Candidates”;  Mrs.  Eleanor  E. 
Reppert,  Plainfield.  “Guidance 
Responsibilities  of  School  and 
Home.”  The  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  Jessica  Linneman, 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women. 

Caroline  McGowan  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Newark  is  head  of  the 
organization. 


•  The  .American  School  Board 
Journal  for  January.  1941,  con¬ 
tained  an  article  by  Dr.  Carl  A. 
Roos  j(f  .Metuchen,  New  Jersey, 
on  Minimum  Requirements  for 
a  Health  Ro<jm  in  a  Small  School. 
•U  illiam  H.  Smith  of  Davey 
Junior  High  School,  East  Orange, 
writes  “Advice  to  the  .Adoles¬ 
cent”  in  the  January  School 
Executive. 

•  John  Gabriel,  schoolman  may¬ 
or  of  Garfield,  recently  broadcast 
the  story  of  his  city’s  Juvenile 
Commission. 

•  Newark’s  Binet  teachers  have 
again  collaborated  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Binet  Review.  In 
it  four  teacher  committees  study 
and  analyze  the  relationship  of 
fine  and  applied  arts  to  environ¬ 
mental  science. 

•  Maitland  P.  Simmons,  Irving¬ 
ton  High  School,  had  an  article 
in  the  February  School  Activities. 

•  James  Lynch  of  South  River 
writes  “The  Trouble  With  Honor 
Societies”  in  the  February  Gear¬ 
ing  House.  He  thinks  there  is 
plenty  of  it. 

•  Carroll  Atkinson  of  Jersey 
City  State  Teachers  College 
writes  A  Lesson  About  Teaching 
in  the  January  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

•  Lieutenant  George  P.  Warner, 
(General  Classification  Test  Of- 


Was  Teacher,  Now  Preacher 
John  A.  Reed 
of  Bio  omfield 
has  just  resign¬ 
ed  as  a  physical 
education  teach¬ 
er  to  become 
pastor  of  the 
Watchung  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

“Coaching,”  he 
says,  “is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  min¬ 
istry.” 

Slow  But  Steady 
Is  Upward  Trend 
Of  Living  Costs 

The  cost  of  living  continues  to 
rise — slowly  but  steadily.  This 
is  obvious  in  the  recent  “Annual 
Review  of  the  Cost  of  Living” 
prepared  by  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board. 

Depressing  is  the  note  that 
every  component  of  the  cost  of 
living  rose  somewhat  in  1940, 
with  the  most  substantial  rise  in 
food  costs.  These  were  1.4  per 
cent  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939. 

The  Board  makes  the  following 
percentage  comparisons  with  the 
1929  highs  and  the  1932-33  lows 
in  living  costs: 

Decrease  Increase 
from  1929  from  Lows 


Highs 

of  1932 

Food 

27.3 

14.6 

Housing 

5.5 

36.2 

Clothing 

25.9 

9.9 

Fuel  and  light 

8.6 

Q2 

Sundries 

2.2 

6.7 

ficer  Reception  Center,  Fort  Dix. 
writes  on  “office  practice  in  uni¬ 
form”  for  the  February  Business 
Education  Observer,  magazine  of 
the  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association.  Lieutenant 
Warner  normally  teaches  in  Sum¬ 
mit.  Editorially  the  Commercial 
Teachers  resent  the  teaching  and 
illustration  of  such  items  as  in¬ 
voices.  statements,  notes,  checks, 
drafts,  and  so  forth  in  arith¬ 
metic  classes.  They  imply  that 
someone  is  “stealing  their 
thunder.” 

•  Dorothy  Cadwallader  of  Tren¬ 
ton.  member  of  the  ACE  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Literature,  has  just 
compiled  the  1941  revision  of 
.ACE’s  Selected  List  of  Ten  and 
Fifteen  Cent  Books. 

•  Charles  L.  Worth,  Suptervis- 
ing  Principal  in  Lambertville, 
writes  on  “New  Jersey’s  Step 
Toward  Healthier  School  Person¬ 
nel”  in  the  February  American 
School  Board  Journal. 

•  Pending  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  Executive  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  President 
of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers,  is  now  edit¬ 
ing  the  News  Bulletin  of  the 
Department.  And  doing,  we 
might  add,  a  right  smart  job 
of  it. 


Many  Discussion  Groups, 
Noted  Speakers  Planned 
At  Penn  Education  Week 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Schoolmen’s  Week  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  held  March  26-29. 

Participating  on  the  more  than 
one  hundred  programs  will  be 
many  New  Jersey  and  outside  ed¬ 
ucators  including,  among  others, 
the  following:  E.  T.  McSwain, 
Northwestern  University;  Boyd 
Bode.  Ohio  State  University; 
Francis  T.  Spaulding,  Harvard 
L^niversity;  Harold  Benjamin, 
I'niversity  of  Maryland;  Edmund 
E.  Day.  President,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota;  W.  C. 
Trow,  University  of  Michigan; 
Jean  Betzner,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  F.  G.  Nichols,  Harvard 
University;  Ernest  V.  Hollis, 
Associate,  Commission  on  Teach¬ 
er  Education.  .American  Council 
on  Education;  Gertrude  Hildreth, 
Columbia  University;  Walter  D. 
Cocking,  University  of  Georgia; 
Karl  Bigelow,  Director,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Teacher  Education  of 
the  .American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 

A  very  large  number  of  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  have  been  set  up 
in  the  fields  of  administration, 
elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  almost  every  other 
phase  of  school  work. 

Among  the  New  Jersey  par¬ 
ticipants  will  be  Commissioner 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  ex-Governor 
Harold  G.  Hoffman.  Anna  D. 
Cordts  of  Rutgers,  Robert  M. 
Goodier.  Vineland;  Willard  B. 
Thomen.  Allentown;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  K.  Warr,  Trenton;  Hilda 
Southall.  Leonardo. 

Copies  of  the  announcement 
may  be  secured  by  addressing 
Theodore  L.  Reller,  Secretary, 
Eisenlohr  Hall.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Place  of  Skills 
Is  Principals'  Topic 

“The  Place  of  Skills  in  the 
Elementary  School”  is  the  topic 
of  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  March 
12  in  the  George  Washington 
Junior  High  School,  Ridgewood, 
at  8:00  P.  M.  Professor  Ger¬ 
trude  H.  Hildreth  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  is 
the  speaker.  The  Curriculum 
Board  of  the  Bergen  County 
Elementary  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  conduct  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hamilton  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  will  speak  on 
“Guidance  in  the  Elementary 
Schools”  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  Pierrepont  School,  Ruth¬ 
erford.  on  .April  2,  at  8:00  P.  M. 

Manville  Teachers  Organize 
Manville — The  Manville  Teach¬ 
ers’  .Association  has  newly  or¬ 
ganized.  Its  officers  include 
Michael  Gioia,  President;  Kath¬ 
erine  Kinney,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Hollander,  Sec¬ 
retary;  and  Stanley  Dreswick, 
Treasurer. 
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HACKENSACK  ADOPTS  SINGLE  SALARY  SCHEDULE 

- - — - #  - 


Vocational,  Arts  Group 
Convention  Programs 
Have  Noted  Speakers 

The  Twenty  -  fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
Vocational  and  Arts  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Berkeley  Cart¬ 
eret  Hotel  in  Asbury  Park  March 
27,  28,  and  29.  This,  both  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  socially,  is  one 
of  the  big  events  on  the  yearly 
calendar. 

As  usual,  there  will  be  a  large 
exhibit,  both  of  pupil  work  in  the 
fields  of  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  fine  arts,  printing,  and 
mechanical  drawing,  and  of  com¬ 
mercial  materials. 

Among  the  main  speakers  will 
be  Layton  S.  Hawkins,  Chief  of 
the  Trade  and  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  Lynn  Emerson 
of  Cornell  University.  Both  will 
talk  on  defense  problems.  Other 
speakers  will  be  Charles  Syl¬ 
vester,  Director  of  Industrial 
Education  at  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
Anna  Starr  of  Rutgers. 

The  Friday  night  banquet  and 
dance  is  always  the  social  high 
point,  while  the  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  sectional  meetings  will  touch 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics. 


Six  Spring  Conferences 
For  Mental  Hygienists 

The  New  Jersey  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene  Association  has  announced 
a  series  of  six  spring  confer¬ 
ences  in  key  centers  throughout 
the  state. 

On  March  26,  at  Newark  State 
Teachers  College,  Dr.  Otis  C. 
Ingebritsen  will  lead  a  program 
on  “Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Emergency.”  The  regular 
afternoon  meeting  will  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  discussion  for  admin¬ 
istrators.  It  will  be  followed 
by  sectional  group  meetings,  and 
a  dinner-summary. 

Dr.  Gladys  E.  Poole  has  plan¬ 
ned  a  program  at  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College  on  March  29, 
built  around  “Mental  Hygiene 
and  the  School.”  Dr.  George 
Stevenson,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Men¬ 
tal  Hygiene,  has  been  invited  to 
give  the  keynote  address.  It  is 
hoped  to  draw  into  this  meeting 
representatives  of  all  agencies 
working  with  children. 

The  Jersey  City  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  will  be  host  on  April 
29  to  a  meeting  arranged  by 
Dr.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe.  There  will 
be  panel  discussions  of  things 
which  teachers  and  parents  like 
and  dislike  about  parents  and 
teachers.  Dr.  Leo  Gans  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  will  be  the 
main  speaker. 

Other  meetings  are  being 
planned  for  Washington  (N.  J.), 
Glassboro,  and  the  shore  area. 


Nurses,  Attention! 

A  questionnaire-survey  de¬ 
signed  to  locate  and  index  the 
nursing  strength  of  the  state 
and  nation  for  all  emergencies 
is  being  made.  The  New  Jersey 
State  Nurses  Association  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  state  survey, 
has  tried  to  get  a  copy  of  it  into 
the  hands  of  every  graduate  reg¬ 
istered  nurse.  They  ask  any 
nurse  who  has  not  received  such 
a  questionnaire  to  communicate 
immediately  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  17  Academy  Street,  Newark. 

Secondary  Association 
Plans  Rutgers  Meet 

Plans  for  the  annual  secondary 
school  conference  at  Rutgers  May 
2  and  3  were  made  at  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Trenton  on  February  3. 

The  theme  of  the  conference 
will  be  “Strengthening  the  In¬ 
ner  Defenses  of  Democracy.” 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  had  as  their 
guests  representatives  of  numer¬ 
ous  associations,  including  Ed¬ 
mund  Allen,  Classical;  Myrtle 
Hensor,  Commercial;  Jessica 
Linneman,  Deans  of  W'omen; 
Ferdinand  Kertes.  Department 
Heads;  Florence  Bowden,  Eng¬ 
lish;  Harry  A.  Wann,  Guidance 
and  Personnel;  Mrs.  Emma  My¬ 
ers,  Handwriting;  Sara  M.  Hat¬ 
field.  Home  Economics;  Jane 
W'aterman,  Librarians;  Howard 
T.  Fehr,  Mathematics;  Marion 
Echols,  Mental  Hygiene;  Ed¬ 
mond  Billetdoux,  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage;  Merwin  Peake,  Science; 
Max  Herzberg,  Principals;  Ger¬ 
aldine  Cooley,  Social  Studies; 
Frances  Tibbits,  Speech;  and 
.\rthur  M.  Judd,  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation. 

There  was  100  per  cent  at¬ 
tendances  for  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  big  organization. 

1 200 Pupils  Give  Concert 
For  Junior  Red  Cross 

Newark — Twelve  hundred  pu¬ 
pils  of  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  joined  in  a  sym¬ 
phonic  concert  at  the  Mosque 
Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the 
.\merican  Junior  Red  Cross.  .\n 
audience  of  more  than  1500  heard 
the  program,  which  include^l 
works  of  operatic  composers, 
light  opera  and  musical  comedy 
favorites  and  patriotic  airs.  The 
program  was  organized  by  Paul 
H.  Oliver,  director  of  music. 


Poetry  Reading  Contest 
N  E  w  A  R  K — \  poetry-reading 
contest  for  high  schwls  will  be 
held  on  March  14  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Newark’s  Division  of 
Humanities.  More  than  21 
schools  will  compete  for  a  cup 
now  in  the  possession  of  Plain- 
field  High  School. 


ACE  Activities 

The  Bayonne  Branch  of  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  will  devote  its  March  19 
session  to  “An  Exchange  of  Ideas 
for  Assembly  and  Classroom 
Programs.” 

On  February  11  Lillie  J.  Geis- 
ser.  Director  of  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Charlotte  E.  Barton, 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation,  poured  at  the  Patriotic 
Tea,  held  by  the  Newark  Branch 
at  the  Y.W.C.A.  Decorations 
were  in  charge  of  Elena  V.  Se- 
dano.  Marguerite  Martin  sang 
songs  symbolizing  the  different 
types  of  American  people,  con¬ 
cluding  with  “All  These  Peo¬ 
ple,”  and  “My  U.  S.  A.” 

On  March  11  in  First  Avenue 
School,  Newark.  Hermine  Saut- 
hoff  of  New  York  University 
will  give  demonstrations  in 
rhythmic  activities.  Physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  music  teachers  have 
been  invited. 

The  State  Board  of  the  A.C.E. 
will  meet  in  Newark  on  March  8. 

New  Group  Discusses 
Role  of  Industrial  Arts 

The  place  of  industrial  arts  as 
a  definite  and  important  part 
of  general  education  was  empha¬ 
sized  in  a  panel-symposium  at 
Newark  State  Teachers  College 
on  January  31.  The  meeting  was 
arranged  by  the  Association  for 
Industrial  Arts  Education  under 
the  chairmanship  of  William  M. 
Devonald  of  Newark. 

Among  the  speakers  were 
Arthur  F.  Hopper,  Plainfield; 
Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Essex  County 
'Superintendent;  John  J.  Hatch 
of  the  Newark  S.T.C.  faculty; 
Robert  A.  Campbell  of  the  State 
Department;  Ernest  W.  Tuttle, 
East  Orange;  Leon  Mones,  New¬ 
ark;  Edward  Berman,  Bayonne, 
and  J.  Ely  Van  Hart  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 


“Play  to  Your  Audience”  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Fletcher,  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education,  at  the  Mid-Winter 
Dinner  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers’  Association  of  Newark, 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6.  at  Vittoria  Castle. 

The  officers  of  the  association 
for  1941  are  as  follows;  Presi¬ 
dent.  Daniel  E.  Verniero;  Vice- 
President.  Thomas  V.  Guidera; 
Treasurer,  I.eonard  C.  Johnson; 
■Secretary,  Howard  G.  Stintsman. 

And  in  Union  County 

The  Union  County  Industrial 
.\rts  .Association  will  meet  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School, 
Elizabeth,  on  March  6.  This  will 
be  the  third  meeting  of  the  year. 
It  recently  voted  to  affiliate  with 
the  American  Industrial  Arts  As¬ 
sociation.  Officers  are  George 
Conover,  Roselle  Park,  President; 
H.  H.  Schopp.  Elizabeth,  Vice- 
President;  and  M.  C.  Tomasulo, 
Linden.  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Numerous  Increments, 
Superior  Rating  Plan 
Are  Notable  Features 

Hackensack  has  adopted  a 
single  salary  schedule  for  its 
teachers.  Features  of  the  new 
schedule  are  the  number  of  in¬ 
crements  (27-35),  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  “superior  rating” 
for  increments  after  the  19th 
step. 

The  new  schedule  provides  for 
teachers  with  2-5  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  The  minimum 
salary  for  teachers  with  less  than 
five  years  is  11200;  the  minimum 
for  the  5-year  group  is  $1300. 

Increments  range  from  $50  to 
$75.  The  maxima  for  “satis¬ 
factory”  teachers  are:  2-  and  3- 
year,  $2100;  4-year,  $2500;  and 
5-year,  $2600. 

Those  with  superior  ratings  can 
continue  as  follows:  2-year,  to 
$2500  ;  3-year,  to  $2600  ;  4-year, 
to  $3(^;  and  5-year,  to  $3400. 

Rating  will  be  determined  un¬ 
der  a  mutual  rating  plan  to  be 
established  by  a  cooperative  fac¬ 
ulty  study.  The  plan  does  not 
call  for  the  immediate  placing 
of  all  teachers  on  the  schedule 
according  to  experience;  instead 
they  enter  it,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
point  nearest  above  their  present 
salaries. 

The  salary  plan  is  another  re¬ 
sult  of  Hackensack’s  cooperative 
administration.  It  was  developed 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  a  teacher- 
elected  committee,  the  Executive 
Council  of  principals  and  officers, 
and  the  Board  of  Education. 

Patrick  Retires  as 
Orange  Superintendent 

W.  Burton  Patrick,  of  Orange, 
has  retired.  Mr.  Patrick,  who 
has  long  been  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Orange,  and  is  widely 
known  through  the  state  for  his 
Association  work,  has  been 
gravely  ill  following  a  stroke  last 
November. 

His  successor  as  Superinten¬ 
dent  in  Orange  is  Howard  J. 
McNaughton.  former  principal  of 
the  Hewood  Avenue  and  Tre- 
mont  .Avenue  Schools. 

Mr.  Patrick’s  retirement 
comes  after  more  than  thirty 
years  of  “schoolmastering”  in 
New  Jersey,  first  in  Rahway, 
then  in  Orange,  first  as  prin¬ 
cipal  and  for  many  years  as 
superintendent.  He  also  taught 
night  and  summer  schools  in 
Newark  for  many  years. 

He  has  long  been  active  in 
the  Association,  through  service 
on  various  committees.  He  was 
best  known  for  his  work  on  the 
Legislative  Committee,  where  he 
served  as  vice-chairman  under 
A.  J.  Glennie,  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  as  chairman.  His 
years  of  service  were  among  the 
most  difficult  in  the  history  of 
education  in  New  Jersey,  and  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  on  Monday 
nights  in  Trenton. 
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Minimum  Sick-Leave  Standards 
For  New  Jersey  Teachers 

By  Dr.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe,  Rutherford 


Association  Approves 

10  Days  Sick  Leave  Per  Year, 
5  of  these  cumulative  to 
Maximum  of  100  Days 


Minimum  sick-leave  standards  for 
New  Jersey  teachers  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  at  its  meeting  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7.  The  committee  also  set  up 
a  policy  for  the  eventual  enactment  of 
these  standards  into  a  state-wide 
statute. 

The  standards  include  10  days  an¬ 
nual  sick-leave  for  teachers,  five  of 
which  would  be  annually  cumulative 
to  a  maximum  of  100  days. 

The  Executive  Committee  decided 
not  to  initiate  a  sick-leave  bill  this 
year  because  of  pending  important 
pension  legislation.  It  will  have  a  bill 
drawn  up  for  submission  to  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  for  approval  at  the  next 
convention.  The  Delegate  Assembly 
will  decide  on  the  desirabilitv  of  in¬ 
troducing  such  bill  as  is  approved.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  will  be  instructed  to 
work  for  the  inclusion  of  the  principles 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
in  the  sick-leave  bill  now  before  the 
1941  Legislature. 

The  eventual  need  of  a  sick-leave  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  82  out  of  386 
districts  in  New  Jersey  deduct  from 
the  teacher’s  salary  for  every  day  ab¬ 
sent.  This  means  that,  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts,  teachers  are  very  apt  to  be  in 
school  when  thev  are  not  in  fit  condi¬ 


tion  to  teach  and  when  they  may  trans¬ 
mit  colds  or  grippe  to  pupils. 

The  Executive  Committee  agreed 
that  any  bill  should  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions: 

A.  Definition  of  employee 

One  who  is  steadily  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  who  holds  a 
teacher’s  certificate  in  full  force. 

B.  Definition  of  “sick  leave” 

Absence  because  of  personal  disabil¬ 
ity  due  to  illness  or  injury  or  exclusion 
because  of  exposure  to  or  quarantined 
because  of  contagious  disease. 

C.  Requirement  of  physician's  cer¬ 
tificate  as  to  necessity  for  absence. 

D.  Type  of  “sick  leave” 

The  cumulative  plan  is  recommended 
because  it  protects  the  teacher  with  the 
greatest  disability  and  provides  an  in¬ 
centive  to  use  the  sick  leave  wisely. 
This  is  a  financial  protection  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  Partial  accumu¬ 
lation  is  recommended  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  teachers  to  use  leave  when  they 
are  really  sick  and  to  accumulate  for 
unforeseen  lengthy  illnesses.  While 
only  59  out  of  386  districts  report  the 
cumulative  plan,  both  the  national  and 
state  figures  show  a  definite  trend  to¬ 
ward  cumulative  sick  leave.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  from  New  Jersey  under  either 


plan  show  that  about  the  same  number 
of  teachers  use  sick  leave.  However, 
under  the  cumulative  plan,  the  length 
of  absence,  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
plan,  and  the  cost  to  the  teachers  is 
somewhat  less  than  under  the  non- 
cumulative  plan.  The  cost  to  the  school 
district  is  less  under  the  cumulative 
plan.  This  should  make  it  appeal  to 
the  individual  Board  of  Education. 

E.  \ umber  of  days  allotcable 

(at  Ten  days  per  year  more  closely 
approximates  the  Civil  Service  allow¬ 
ance  and  present  practice  in  Neyv  Jer¬ 
sey.  Eighty-four  districts  permit  five 
days  deductions  and  123  districts  per¬ 
mit  10  days  or  more. 

( b  I  Five  days  per  year  cumulative, 
to  a  maximum  of  1(K)  days  is  recom¬ 
mended.  because  it  is  in  line  with  the 
trend  of  national  sick  leave  provision 
and  with  the  present  sick  leave  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Civil  Service  act.  There 
are  no  statistics  for  New  Jersey  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  number  of  days  which  may  be 
cumulative. 

F.  Amount  to  be  deducted  after  num¬ 
ber  of  sick  leave  days  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

(al  Day’s  salary  defined  as  1/200 
of  annual  salary  in  151  out  of  202 
districts. 

(b)  Teacher  may  be  paid  day’s  sal¬ 
ary  less  pay  of  substitute  for  such 
length  of  time  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Board  in  each  individual  case. 
One  hundred  thirty-two  districts  follow 
this  practice  while  only  38  set  a  fixed 
amount  to  be  deducted. 

G.  Some  type  of  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lotved  in  case  of  leave  of  absence. 

H.  Some  type  of  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  case  of  interruption  of 
service. 

The  committee’s  actioti  grew  out  of 
a  two-year  study  by  special  commit¬ 
tees.  with  specific  recommendations  for 
action  by  a  sub-committee,  of  which 
the  writer  was  chairman.  The  con¬ 
clusions  were  strongly  supported  by 
data  gathered  last  year  in  a  state-wide 
study  of  sick-leave  under  the  leadership 
of  Harold  A.  Odell  of  Rutherford, 
I  chairman  of  last  year’s  special  com- 
1  mittee. 


APRIL  11  to  APRIL  20.  1041 

A  personally  conducted  10  Day  Travel  Tour  to  the  Gulf  Cities, 
historic  Louisiana  with  its  country  of  Arcadia,  and  fabulous  New  Orleans. 
Travel  will  be  by  Pullman  to  Mobile  and  De  Luxe  bus  for  the  circle 
part  of  the  tour. 

Two  points  of  college  credit  may  be  earned  by  working  out  a  program 
in  connection  with  the  tour.  Fee  for  credit  is  in  addition  to  tour  cost. 

For  further  infomuition  address  Alton  D.  O’Brien, 

Director  of  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division, 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  NEWARK 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


STOP  OVER  ALL-EXPENSE  tours 


rjff^Tyiy  LAKE 
^  ^i^LOUISE 

t/te  Gi4<at{iuH 


QomoAIom.  G^ao^lc 


Camping  a  la  mode 


The  sign  next 
to  the  showers 
reads,  “Laun- 

■  dry.”  Hot  and 
cold  running  wa¬ 
ter  flowing  into 
the  most  up-to- 
d  a  t  e  stationary 
tubs,  located  in 
an  attractive  log 
building,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  gift  to 
fastidious  female 
campers. —  that’s 
camping  in  the 
era  of  cleanliness. 
Many  small  communities  must  levy 
a  tax  on  each  householder  in  order  to 
have  garbage  collected  once  a  week,  but 
not  so  at  Big  Meadows  Camp  Ground 
in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  A 
well-painted  truck  manned  by  a  plenti-  | 
ful  supply  of  C.C.C.  boys  efficiently  re¬ 
moves  all  refuse  once  daily  and  cans  are 
not  noisily  rustled  about  as  they  are 
wont  to  be  in  some  few  cities.  That’s 
camping  in  a  sanitation-conscious 
world. 

The  mail,  always  an  important  part 
of  a  person’s  day,  is  not  forgotten.  Far 
from  it!  The  Ranger  is  the  bearer  of 
good  news — or  ill — and  delivers  each 
camper’s  correspondence  directly  to  his 
hand,  courteously  expressing  the  hope 
that  there  are  not  too  many  bills  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  packet.  That’s  camping  in 
the  days  of  rapid  communication  and 
persistent  bill  collectors. 

Radio  and  moving  pictures  take  their 
just  places  in  this  camp  life  on  Uncle 
Sam’s  reserves.  News  can  be  heard  as 
regularly  as  at  home,  and  camp  neigh¬ 
bors  without  radios  are  invited  to  listen 
to  their  favorite  programs.  Campers 
are  cordially  invited  several  times  a 
week  to  see  and  hear  the  latest  films  in 
the  recreation  hall  of  the  nearby  C.C.C. 
c  amp.  This  is  camping  in  the  light  of 
modern  science. 

The  epitome  of  modem  camping  oc¬ 
curs  on  Sunday  morning  when  before 
one  is  out  of  bed,  a  news  vendor  in¬ 
quires,  “Paper,  mister?”  Handing  a 
dime  through  the  opening  of  the  tent 
the  camper  receives  his  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Immediately 
the  three  kids  awake  scrambling  for 
their  favorite  comic  characters. 

This  is  camping,  or  is  it? 


By  Charles  L.  Worth, 
Lambertville 


WHEN  ONE  CAN  CAMP  in  a  tent  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  nearest  village, 
three  thousand  feet  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  overlooking  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  America,  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  dry 
chestnut  firewood  to  burn  in  well- 
constructed,  attractive  stone  fireplaces, 
which  furnish  heat  for  cooking  and 
warmth  for  chilly  evenings — that’s 
something. 

But  to  be  blessed  with  running  water 
a  few  feet  from  the  tent,  up-to-the- 
minute  white  porcelain  toilet  fixtures, 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water — 
that’s  camping  slightly  on  the  soft  side. 

At  this  camp  site  one  begins  to  feel 
less  tax -conscious  as  he  turns  on  the  hot 
water  in  the  shower  room.  Camper’s 
clothes  in  days  gone  by  either  re¬ 
mained  in  a  soiled  state  or  were  washed 
in  a  stream  or  a  pail,  but  not  so  in  this 
“place  of  rest”. 


3  ENJOY  THE  THRILLS  OF  m 

GAY  VACATIONS  IN  1 

BANFF— mi^nificent  Banff  Springs  Hotel. ..golf, 
tennis,  swimming,  riding,  hiking,  fishing,  dancing. 

LAKE  LOUISE — glamorous  Chateau  at  the 
ed^  of  loveliest  of  glacial  lakes.  Bridle  paths, 
swunming,  tennis,  climbing,  motoring,  dancing. 

EMERALD  LAKE-p  icturesque  Chalet 
with  charm^  informal  Alpine  atmosphere  .  .  . 
boating,  riding,  hiking,  climbing. 

3t  OaiiA  Sa  £itUm  Sm  S* 

2  GLORIOUS  DAYS  ....  from  $36.25 
3  SPECTACULAR  DAYS  .  .  .  from  $46.00 
4  COLORFUL  DAYS  ....  from  $55.75 
6  WONDERFUL  DAYS  ....  from  $73.25 
Tours  begin  at  Banff  June  7  and  include  hotel 
accommodation  and  meals  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise, 
with  visit  to  Emerald  Lake  and  126  miles  of  mounuin 
motoring;  otto  reverse  direction  from  Field. 

Low  rooad-trip  fares  to  or  from  Pacific  Northwest 
and  California  via  fast  Canadian  Pacific  iransconti- 
ociMaL  »ir-<nmditiuud  trains.  1  fit-mile  steamship 
cruise  included  on  your  ticket  between  Vancouver 
and  Seattle,  stopping  at  Victoria. 

Yowr  Trovol  Dollar  Coot  forSfcor  im  Conodo 
Ajk  Ytmr  Tranl  Affnttr  CaiuJiMM  Ptcifie 
omens  THgouGHotrr  u.  s.  and  Canada 

J.  E.  ROACH.  General  Agent. 

Canadian  Pacific  Bldg. 

Madison  Ave.  at  44th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE 


The  Beautiful  Caverns  of  Luray 


Booklets 


FOR  EACH  STUDENT 

24  PaRen — 14  Dluntratioiis 

•  Scenes  from  the  Beautiful  Caverns  of  Luray 

•  Shenandoah  Valley  •  Skyline  Drive 

•  Shenandoah  National  Park 

•  Soanlo  and  Historic  Virginia 

Viait  the  world  famoua  Luray  Cavema  this  year. 
Write  today  for  your  copies  of  this  very  at- 
tractive  booklet — ONE  FOR  EACH  STUDENT. 
IfillH  sound  motion  pictures  and  351111  alldea, 
both  in  color,  available  on  free  loan  basis. 
Addreta  Box  1054 

LURAY  CAVERNS,  Luray,  Va 


POCONO  PINES,  PA. 

Atop  the  Poconos.  Private 
A  Lake.  White  Sand  Beach. 

w  K-  mS  Clay  Tennis  Courts.  Riding. 
jHA'-  m—  Bicycling.  Movies.  Qolf.  Na- 
ture  Trails.  Rec.  Hall.  Bve- 
R  nlng  Entertainments.  Congenial 
JJC  FTAAn  Companionship.  Restricted.  Lo- 
tX  Jl  cated  on  Lutherland'a  beautiful 
3,000  acre  resort.  $33  Weekly. 
Write  N.  Y.  Offloe,  11  W.  42nd  SL,  LOn.  5-1530 
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In  Pursuit  of  Moby  Dick 


For  seven  years  I  attempted  to  teach  Melville  and  his 
famous  Moby  Dick.  The  children  did  not  enjoy  it;  I 
did  not  enjoy  it.  We  were  all  glad  when  the  chapter  was 
finished.  To  me  whaling  was  dead  and  gone. 

Then  I  went  to  Nantucket. 

After  settling  down  among  antiques  and  hooked  rugs, 
1  wandered  up  and  down  the  cobblestone  streets  or  dirt 
lanes  where  people  live  in  homes  built  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  These  were  the  homes  Melville  saw  when 
he  stopped  at  Nantucket,  where  the  American  whaling 
industry  was  bom.  These  homes  look  now  as  they  did 
then.  There  is  no  sign  of  decay.  Built  of  heavy  timber 
to  withstand  the  winds,  the  stately  colonial  homes  stand 
as  a  monument  to  the  wealthy  shipowners.  The  brass 
knockers  and  name  plates,  polished  daily,  proudly  bear 
the  good  old  island  names. 

Not  only  these  pretentious  dwellings,  but  also  the 
simple  homes  of  the  captains  and  sailors,  their  porches 
flush  with  the  sidewalk,  attract  attention.  If  the  tourist 
is  lucky  enough,  he  may  have  opportunity  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  lovely  staircases  and  the  firm  wide  boards 
of  the  floors.  Many  of  both  types  of  houses  have  one 
characteristic  in  common — the  walk  known  as  the  ship¬ 
owner’s  walk  or  the  widow’s  walk.  This  is  the  rail^ 
platfomi  on  the  roof  from  which  the 
"left-behinds”  watched,  telescope  in 
hand,  for  the  ships  which  usually  re¬ 
turned  four  years  after  their  departure. 

Perhaps  Ishmael  stopped  in  the  can¬ 
dle  factory  to  see  some  products  of  the 
wonderful  whale.  You  may  stop  there 
too.  But  you  will  find  not  one  indus¬ 
try,  but  the  relics  of  many  industries. 
The  candle  factory  of  weathered  red 
brick  is  now  the  whaling  museum. 
Your  guide  will  be  a  man  who  was 
bom  on  a  South  Sea  island  and  who 
went  a-whaling  with  his  father.  This 
captain  also  makes  authentic  models  of 
whales  which  you  may  buy.  He  will 
explain  the  try-works,  the  instruments, 
the  South  Sea  relics. 

Ishmael 


By  Gladys  L.  Hanford,  Sussex 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


Member  of  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Teachera’  Aaenclea 
Eatablished  1855  Chariea  W.  Mulford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  ATENL'E,  NEW  TOBK  CITY  BETWEEN  Mth  and  S5th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  BUCLJD  AVE..  CL.Enri>IJtND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 
Service  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools  —  Economical  for  Teacher* 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician,  len’t  your  professional 
career  of  suffioient  importance  to  warrent  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EsUbllshed  1880  Succeseor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  61tt  Ya 

Member  Notional  Auociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

*05  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  I'ENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Ceatory  of  Service  at  the  Ssune  Addrcsm 


A  few  blocks  farther  on, 
probably  stopped  and  gazed  with  envy 
at  another  old  red  brick  building.  Per¬ 
haps  he  hoped  that  some  day  he  would 
belong  to  the  club  which  gathered  there 
to  discuss  shipping.  This  is  the  Pacific 
Club,  which  included  only  those  cap¬ 
tains  who  could  prove  they  had  sail^ 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  invited  into  this  very  old  build¬ 
ing,  once  owned  by  Mr.  William  Rotch, 
one  of  whose  ships  figured  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Tea  Party.  You  will  tilt  your  chair 
and  put  your  feet  on  the  rail  around 
the  stove — the  rail  which  has  supported 
the  feet  of  many  United  States  presi¬ 
dents.  On  the  walls  are  pictures  of 
whaling  and  of  whaling  shipis.  In  an 
inner  room  are  some  valuable  ship 
niodels.  But  best  of  all  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  members,  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  original  captains,  who  are 
overflowing  with  anecdotes.  If  you 
are  gullible,  you  will  have  enough 
weird  and  wild  tales  of  the  island  and 
of  whaling  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  plenty 
to  enliven  the  sleepiest  class  in  Ameri¬ 
can  literature. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Member  of  N*tioD*I  AeeoeUtlon  of  Teacher**  A««aclee 

Established  1898  Reciwald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Aigeaqula  4-7*67  TO  FTF^FH  AVENUE,  NEIV  VORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


H.  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor  ESTABLISHED  1919  MISS  GWE3J  WILLIAM.'?,  Manager 


ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


566  FIFTH  ATENCB,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times — Service  Une.xcelled' 
Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J" 

Member:  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Member  National  Aisociation  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
711-12-13  Withsrspoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Junipsr  Strssts  Ptnnypacksr  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

RaliabI*,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Official*  and  Taachars 
Home  phone:  Haddonlleid,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Prat. 


^Share  the  Knowledge’’ 
Defense  Plan  Launched 


Glassboro  Starts  Study 
Of  Rural  Problems 

As  part  of  an  intensive  study  of  rural 
problems  in  New  Jersey.  President 
Edgar  F.  Bunce.  Giassboro  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  has  inaugurated  a  series  of 
study  activities  at  this  College  which 
will  include  lectures,  exhibits,  movies, 
and  trips. 

President  Bunce  is  coordinator  in  a 
new  course  for  all  Giassboro  seniors, 
which  will  cover  rural  problems.  Local 
history;  social  problems;  economic 
problems;  literature,  music,  and  art  in 
rural  communities:  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  prohlems  in  science;  rural 


The  U.  S.  OflSce  of  Education  has  set 
up  a  new  national  defense  service  to 
schools.  It  is  the  Information  Ex¬ 
change  on  Education-and-National  De¬ 
fense. 

The  Exchange  will  speed  up  the 
process  by  which  schools  and  colleges 
from  coast  to  coast  may  learn  and 
profit  from  promising  new  ideas  and 
defense  programs.  By  collection  and 
loan  of  reports,  summaries,  and  other 
materials,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


will  accelerate  a  “share  the  knowledge” 
program  through  the  Exchange. 

Schools  are  asked  to  cooperate  with 
the  Exchange  in  three  ways; 

1.  Send  in  materials. 

2.  Tell  about  new  or  revised  courses, 
training  programs,  or  community 
educational  activities  which  schools 
consider  valuable  in  connection 
with  defense. 

3.  Tell  what  kinds  of  help  are  most 
needed  from  the  Exchange. 


health  and  safety  problems ;  and  school 
management  and  visual  aids  in  rural 
schools  will  be  covered  by  various 
faculty  members. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Bunce  has  organized 
a  series  of  activities  to  include  all  the 
students  in  the  college.  In  cooperation 
with  county  and  federal  agricultural 
authorities  he  will  conduct  an  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  conference  on  Soil 
Conservation  at  the  College  on  March 
19.  This  will  be  open  to  farmers,  teach¬ 
ers,  students,  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  vital  problem  of  saving  the 
wealth  in  the  soil.  The  program  will 
include  moving  pictures,  slides, 
speeches,  and  also  the  opportunity  to 
study  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  mod¬ 
els,  and  lesson  units  on  soil  conserv'a- 
tion. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  Department  of  the  College,  stu¬ 
dents  are  preparing  clay  models  show¬ 
ing  types  of  soil  erosion  and  modes  of 
preventing  the  loss  of  topsoil.  Other 
students  are  preparing  units  of  study 
on  the  topic,  including  the  formulation 
of  bibliographies,  unit  plans,  and  daily 
lesson  plans. 

Models,  slides,  and  exhibit  materials 
of  other  types  will  be  placed  in  the 
Giassboro  Teachers  College  Lending 
Collection  which  is  available  to  all 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  In  the  late  spring  an  all  day 
hus  tour  of  the  state  will  take  the  entire 
College  to  Conservation  projects  in 
agriculture  and  forestry. 


mi  “BttimE" 

THE  TROUBLE  A  COLD 
CAN  CAUSE... 

TfMt  yo«if  ool4  M  Mcious. 
Don't  try  to  "woor  it  out”. 
Dont  bo  ookonio4  lo  "fioo* 
in”.  Mony  Miious  di«otdon 
•toit  with  eoM  "Symptoau”. 
8o— wot^  it.  1ft  iutt  good 
commotk  tonto  to  toko  ooio  ol 
younoU  and  it's  WISE  to 
toko  AXXA-SELTZEIt  to  kolp 
you  woothof  dto  diotiooo. 

*  N  FREE  SAMPLE  SMPPLY 
•f  ALEA-SELTZERiiyMre 
far  tha  asMaf. 
fast  aiMa  to  OaO-  STM-2S. 
HUES  LMOUTOMES,  MC.. 
EMkart,  laOaaa. 


-Here  Is  What  Ton  Should  Do: 


/  1  Suit  at  onoa  to  taka  caia  of  rouiaall.  Taka 
A. .  A  ALKA-SELTZER  to  laliaaa  tha  diatxaas. 

Watch  youi  diat— aaoid  erowdad.  oaaihaatad 
n  V  looaa.  Gat  planty  of  laat  and  diaaa  eomfoit- 

it  )  aUy.  Don’t  tiy  to  stay  on  youx  faat  if  yon 
haaa  a  faaar. 


SGaigla  with  ALKA-SELTZER  to  aaaa  tha 
’’atina”  of  a  raspy,  soia  throat  cauaad  by  tha 
cold.  Ramambar,  too  —  ALKA-  SELTZER  oan 
giaa  you  fast,  offactiTo  raliaf  in  many  othax 
common  ailmants.  Taka  it  also  for  . . . 


nODOCnS,  RIDICUIJUI  OOBS  aaO  PODn, 
MUSCVLOB  rOTlOUK  mmi  ROD  DIDIGBSTIOM 


Aik  a  -  Seltzer 

^  THE  EFFERVESCENT  ANALGESIC.  ALKALIZING  REMEDY 


But  What  Do 
You  Do  About  Tours? 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

“PENN  VILLA”?", 

ful  Pann- 

•ylvania  Ave.,  Boardwalk  block  naar 
Steel  Pier.  Cozy  rooma,  running 
water,  some  with  bathe,  innerapring 
mattreaaea.  Spring  rates,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  daily,  or  $7.50  to  $9.00  weakly 
and  up,  per  guest;  two  or  more  guests 
to  a  room.  Easter  rates  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Ideal  Hotel  for  discriminating 
teachers.  Write  for  reservations. 

ANNIE  L.  MARTIN,  Prop. 


■  W 
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Hitler  and  Democracy 

Readers  of  pages  186-187  will  gather  that  the  editor 
has  been  reading  Mein  Kampf.  The  suggestion  for  those 
pages  came  from  Mr.  Oscar  W.  Jeffery  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  It  makes,  we  hope,  a  concrete  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  teaching  of  democracy  in  New  Jersey’s  public 
schools.  For  schools  desiring  them,  reprints  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  w  ill  be  made  available. 

The  contribution  would  have  been  even  more  effective 
had  Hitler’s  prose  equalled  his  nuisance  value.  The  total 
impact  of  Mein  Kampf  far  exceeds  that  of  any  selections 
from  it.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  required  reading  for 
teachers. 

W'^e  esjiecially  urge  for  thoughtful  consideration  those 
sections  of  Mein  Kampf  which  discuss  education  and  the 
art  of  propaganda.  Hitler  clearly  recognizes,  as  not  all 
his  opponents  do,  the  place  of  education  as  the  most 
important  function  of  government.  His  treatment  of  it, 
significantly,  occupies  the  larger  part  of  that  chapter 
called  The  State. 

His  discussion  of  propaganda  is  a  treatment  of  mass 
psychology  by  an  admitted  master  of  practice.  It  has  all 
the  macabre  charm  of  a  treatise  on  death  by  a  head 
executioner. 

Purely  parenthetically,  we  wonder  whether  Mussolini, 
in  his  recent  sleepless  nights,  rereads  the  following 
passage: 

“Now  if,  in  international  life,  a  nation,  as  a  result  of 
a  total  lack  of  its  own  instinct  of  self-preser\'ation,  ceases 
to  be  a  possible  ‘active’  ally,  she  tends  to  sink  down  to  a 
slave  state  and  her  land  to  the  fate  of  a  colony.” 


Through  a  Glass,  Darkly 

New  Jersev  has  already  been  awarded  more  than 
$1  ,200,000,000  in  defense  contracts.  This  amounts  to  a 
thirty  per  cent  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  State’s  industrial 
life.  No  one  can  wholly  foresee  what  it  means  for  the 
State  as  a  whole  or  for  education  in  particular. 

Its  effect  upon  employment  has  barely  begun.  The 
plants  to  carry  out  the  tremendous  contracts  are  only 
now  being  completed.  Competition  for  labor — especially 
skilled  labor — is  almost  inevitable,  with  resulting  wage- 
increases,  and  some  tendency  toward  a  silk-shirt  era  like 
that  of  1917. 

That  in  turn  may  bring  steadily  rising  prices — ^veal 
is  already  S.65  a  pound — in  which  the  fixed  salary  of 
the  teacher  will  have  relatively  low  value.  It  may  also 
bring — to  the  detriment  of  the  schools,  another  great 
exodus  of  teachers  into  more  lucrative  employment.  The 
exodus  this  time  is  more  likely  to  affect  large  numbers 
of  the  women  teachers,  since  the  role  of  woman  in 
industry  has  changed  greatly  in  twenty  years. 


Inevitable,  it  appears,  is  far  more  control  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  not  only  of  draftees,  but  of  the  activities  of 
every  citizen.  Signs  of  that  are  not  lacking,  and  we  are 
just  under  way.  We  are  only  now  feeling  the  first  effects 
of  last  year’s  decisions. 

The  course  of  education  and  teachers  in  the  months 
ahead  is  impossible  to  chart,  and  will  be  dillicult  to  steer. 
When  the  new  1919  rolls  around,  education  must  not 
again  find  itself  the  forgotten  career.  When  the  next  30’s 
arrive,  the  schools  must  be  in  a  better  position  to  cope 
with  an  economic  crisis  than  they  were  this  time. 

Meanwhile  teachers  must  sense  the  tremendous  im¬ 
plications  of  what  is  happening  here  and  now.  Except 
at  rare  inten^als  the  ordinary  man — and  especially  the 
teacher — has  been  able  to  watch  history  being  made  with 
a  certain  amount  of  philosophic  detachment.  Today 
history  is  no  longer  a  book,  or  even  a  newspaper;  it  has 
become  ticker-tape  running  further  and  further  behind  a 
chaotic  sock-exchange. 


Note  to  an  Ex-Teacher 

“Ann  Sheridan’s  salary  is  $600  a  week.  Several  weeks  ago,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  a  succession  of  pictures,  Oomphy  Annie  went  home  and 
sent  word  to  the  Brothers  Warner  that  she  would  be  pleased  to 
resume  her  toil  under  a  new  contract  for  $2,000  a  week.  She’s 
wondering  if  it  wouldn’t  be  fun  to  go  back  to  Texas  and  teach 
school.”  From  Paul  Harrison’s  “In  Hollywood.” 

DEAR  OOMPH: 

Stop  wondering!  It  wouldn’t. 

We  don’t  know  much  about  acting,  but  we  know  an 
awful  lot  about  teaching.  Your  years  in  Hollywood  must 
have  mellowed  your  memories  of  school  and  cast  a  sort 
of  rosy  glow  around  them. 

Think  now.  Aren’t  the  big  directors  remarkably  like 
your  first  principal — and  vice  versa.  Your  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  if  you  went  back,  would  be  dead  ringers  for  the 
Warner  Brothers — except  that  their  quarrels  wouldn’t  be 
all  in  the  family.  They’d  be  just  as  unsympathetic  toward 
a  salary  raise. 

We  don’t  know  any  Hollywood  playboys,  but  we’ll 
gladly  match  our  pupils  against  the  best — or  worst  of 
them.  When  they  start  in,  you  have  to  act — and  we 
don’t  mean  act. 

Even  $600  a  week  would  seem  like  luxury  in  Texas. 
Monday  to  Monday  may  be  a  long  time  to  give  your  all 
for  chickenfeed,  but  wait  till  you  try  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31. 

Finally  the  glamour!  Why  it  was  only  a  year  ago  that 
the  New  Jersey  Legislators,  led  by  Tommy  Muir,  passed 
a  resolution  inviting  you  to  attend  the  Princeton-Harvard 
game  as  their  guest.  They  never  suggested  that  destina¬ 
tion  for  any  of  us.  The  only  person  who  says  “Oomph” 
in  our  presence  is  the  head  of  the  Mother’s  Club,  looking 
at  our  handwriting  exhibits.  And  she  doesn’t  mean  what 
your  press  agent  does.  Au  Contraire,  my  sweet. 

So  we  suggest  that  you  stick  to  Hollywood  and  the 
movies.  Teaching  is  all  right  if  you’re  just  intelligent. 
But  beauty  goes  further  than  brains  any  day — and  faster. 
And  it’s  still  a  lot  harder  to  get  from  Texas  to  Hollywood 
than  it  is  to  get  from  Hollywood  to  Texas. 

The  Girls  (per  L.  B.  J.) 
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The  first  step  to  good  citizenship  is  appreciation 
of  the  resources  of  the  community. 

Then  and  Now 
Widening  Trails 
Roads  of  Progress 

(Intermediate  Readers  of  the 
GUIDANCE  IN  READING  Series) 
Emphasize  the  Resources  of  the  Community 

• 

Human  Resources:  Stories  in  these  texts  tell  of: 

1.  indomitable  will  in  overcoming  handicaps 

2.  tenacity  of  purpose  in  the  face  of  discouragement 

3.  use  of  imagination  and  initiative  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind 

Industrial  Resources :  Stories  presented  tend  to: 

1.  provide  items  utilized  in  everyday  life 

2.  arouse  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
employer  and  employee 

3.  widen  the  background  for  choice  of  occupation 


For  further  information  relative  to  these  books  write: 

Lyons  &  Carnahan 


76  NINTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  challenging  method  ::  A  tested  vocabulary 

MODERN -LIFE 
SPELLER 
1941  Edition 

By  Ayer-Oberholtzer«Woody 

The  word  list  is  taught  in  life-like  situations,  in 
functional  activities,  in  content  that  holds  the  child’s 
attention.  Other  features  are : 

1  Through  informal  discussion  centered  on  a 
theme  of  interest,  children  make  sure  of  meaning 
and  pronunciation.  Each  child  has  a  chance  to 
use,  see,  hear,  and  write  new  words  in  realistic 
situations. 

2  Provision  for  individual  differences  is  made 
through  a  three-level  vocabulary,  creative  study 
units,  and  thorough  and  systematic  review. 

3  The  child  develops  his  own  technique  for  the 
study  of  spelling  through  observation  and  self¬ 
activity. 

Clothbound  and  IV orkbook  editions,  grades  2-8 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 


LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 

1941 

Seven  weeks  intensive  study  combined 
with  unusual  recreational  opportunities 

The  Middlebury  Language  Schools  stand  for  the 
thorough  preparation  of  language  teachers  through 
efficient  methods  of  teaching,  a  mastery  of  the  spoken 
and  written  language,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  life,  institutions,  literature,  history  and  culture  of 
the  foreign  country.  Success  hinges  on  the  consistent 
enforcement  of  the  Middlebury  idea — segregation  of 
students  from  contact  with  English;  the  concentration 
of  the  work  of  each  student  upon  the  foreign  language; 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  language  in  and  out  of  class¬ 
room;  and  the  careful  supervision  and  coordination  of 
courses  to  meet  the  different  needs- of  all  students. 
Each  school  has  its  separate  residences  and  dining 
halls  and  a  staff  of  native  instructors.  Beginners 
courses  in  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  for  students 
from  another  school  offer  unusual  opportunity  for 
starting  a  new  language. 


English 

French 


for  individual  bulletins  of 

German 

Italian 


Music 

Spanish 


ADDRESS 


LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE,  MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT 


Go  West 

Transcontinental 
All-Expense  College  Tour 

See  More  —  Spend  Les.s  —  Earn  Credits 
Your  Summer  School  on  Wheels 
Your  Vacation  in 

CALIFORNIA  GRAND  CANYON 
YELLOWSTONE 

63  12,000  interesting  miles 

Glorious  August  1941 

Travel  in  de  luxe  bus 

$500  Hotels 

See  all  the  high  spots 
All  expenses  (no  extras) 

Write  now  for  description  and  application  blanks 

Class  limited  in  number,  quota  now  filling, 
early  reservation  essential 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 

Edgar  C  Bye,  Director,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies, 
UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


When  you  buy  your  car  the  Credit  Union  way 


YOU  SAVE  . . .  Money  (how  much  depends  on 
the  finance  plan  you  would  otherwise  use)  . . . 
Worry  .  .  .  Your  fellow  teachers  are  not  as 
hard-boiled  as  the  agents  of  a  finance  com¬ 
pany,  to  whom  you  are  just  another  account. 
No  teacher  who  bought  a  car  through  her 
credit  union  has  had  it  repossessed. 

YOU  GET  even  greater  savings  in  buying  a  used 
car.  The  cheapest  finance  plans  cover  only 
new  cars;  financing  the  purchase  of  a  used 
car  is  much  more  expensive.  They  are  alike 
to  your  credit  union,  however,  since  it  trusts 
you,  rather  than  your  car. 

YOU  LEARN  to  save  as  well  as  to  borrow.  That 
small  monthly  payment  you  make  on  your 
car-loan  can  be  continued  to  build  up  re¬ 
serves  against  future  needs. 


The  Credit  Unionews 

March,  1941 

Your  Credit  Union  declared  a  div¬ 
idend  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  H  you  have  not  already  done 
so.  present  your  credit  union  lu)ok 
to  your  local  treasurer  to  have  your 
dividend  entered.  You  will  he  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  how  much  better 
your  money  fared  in  the  hands  of 
your  fellow -teachers  than  it  would 
have  fared,  had  it  l»een  invested 
elsewhere. 


Be  Your  Own  Financier 
Join  a 

Teacher  Credit  Union 
NOW 


TEACHER  CREDIT  UNIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


